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This  book  does  not  claim  to  cover  all 
questions  on  communist  teaching  but  at¬ 
tempts  to  answer  the  queries  of  those  who 
want  to  learn  more  about  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  new  social  system. 

The  questions  answered  are  reproduced  in 
their  original  form,  that  is,  as  they  were 
posed  in  letters  written  by  foreign  readers 
to  the  Novosti  Press  Agency. 


A  FEW  QUESTIONS 


“Philosophers  merely  explained  the  world 
in  different  ways;  the  point  is,  however,  to 
change  it.”  This  idea  of  the  young  Karl  Marx, 
expressed  120  years  ago,  may  serve  as  the  key 
to  communist  ideology.  It  gives  rise  to  a  string 
of  questions  that  must  be  answered  before  one 
would  have  the  right  to  undertake  such  an  ex¬ 
tremely  complex  task  as  the  deliberate  reshap¬ 
ing  of  the  world. 

Is  it  within  human  power  to  transform  the 
surrounding  world  purposefully?  In  what  di¬ 
rection  must  men  exert  their  efforts,  for  what 
aim  and  to  what  purpose? 

Nature  follows  its  own  laws,  irrespective  of 
the  will  of  Man.  The  human  being  harnesses 
the  forces  of  nature  by  apprehending  its  laws 
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and  using  them  for  his  own  ends.  Man  has 
unravelled  the  secrets  of  the  atom  and  is  putt¬ 
ing  its  tremendous  energy  to  his  use.  He  has 
boldly  stepped  into  outer  space. 

By  observing  the  laws  of  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  or  biology  man  can  do 
amazing  things.  Man  can  not  only  explain  the 
surrounding  material  world,  but  change  it,  too. 

This  also  applies  to  the  life  of  society. 

It  is  difficult  for  those  who  think  differently 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  tremendous  so¬ 
cial  changes  occurring  in  the  modern  epoch. 
Sceptics  also  know,  of  course,  that  a  revolution 
took  place  in  Russia  in  1917  and  that,  guided 
by  the  Bolsheviks,  the  people  built  up  a  new  so¬ 
cialist  society.  They  know,  too,  that  today  so¬ 
cialism  is  being  built  in  thirteen  other  coun¬ 
tries,  not  counting  the  young  states  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  which  have  embarked  upon  the  non¬ 
capitalist  road  of  development.  They  also  know 
about  the  successful  national-liberation  revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  colonial  peoples. 

They  regard  these  and  other  historical  pro¬ 
cesses  as  haphazard  social  experiments.  But 
human  society,  just  as  nature,  develops  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  6wn  laws,  irrespective  of  the  will  of 
Man.  To  go  against  these  laws  is  just  reverse 
the  course  of  history.  Only  by  learning4  this 
truth  can  one  perceive  the  historical  perspective 
and  grasp  all  the  logic  of  social  life. 

But  how  is  this?  Is  history  not  made  by 
people?  Does  this  not  contradict  what  was  said 
above?  Not  at  all.  The  materialistic  under¬ 
standing  of  history,  discovered  by  Karl  Marx 
and  Friedrich  Engels  (i.  e.  recognition  of  histo¬ 
rical  development  as  an  objectively  indispens- 
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able  process)  in  no  way  denies  the  role  of  peo¬ 
ple  and  individuals  in  the  transformation  of 
social  life.  On  the  contrary,  Marxism  holds  it 
in  very  high  esteem.  At  the  same  time,  it  bel¬ 
ieves  that  “the  final  causes  of  all  social  changes 
and  political  revolutions  are  to  be  sought  not 
in  man’s  intellect,  not  in  man’s  better  insight 
into  eternal  truth  and  justice,  but  in  changes  in 
the  modes  of  production  and  exchange.  They  are 
to  be  sought.  .  .  in  the  economics  of  each  par¬ 
ticular  epoch.”  In  other  words,  in  the  final  ana¬ 
lysis  the  course  of  history  is  determined  by 
the  development  of  material  production. 

Why  did  the  slave-owning  society  replace 
the  primitive-communal  system,  which  in  turn 
had  to  give  way  to  feudalism?  Because  in  each 
case  the  society  taking  over  was  based  on  more 
advanced  means  of  production  than  the  preced¬ 
ing  societies.  Why  did  capitalism  replace  feu¬ 
dalism?  Because  the  feudal  economy  was  pri¬ 
mitive,  while  the  capitalist  economy  was  better 
able  to  provide  for  people’s  requirements.  De¬ 
veloping  machine  production  demanded  ample 
raw  materials  and  manpower.  Meanwhile  the 
land  with  all  its  wealth  and  the  peasants  who 
cultivated  it  belonged  to  the  feudal  lords.  So¬ 
ciety  made  economic  progress  due  to  the  re¬ 
sourcefulness  of  the  new  class — the  bourgeoisie. 
Eventually  the  bourgeoisie  deprived  the  big 
landowners,  the  feudal  lords,  of  power  and  re¬ 
shaped  social  life  to  their  liking. 

Serfdom  was  replaced  bv  free  enterprise 
and  hired  labour.  Absolute  monarchies  were 
ousted  by  various  bourgeois-democratic  states. 
Capitalism  triumphed  because  it  was  a  progres¬ 
sive  system  in  those  days.  The  bourgeoisie  be 
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came  the  dominating  class  in  society,  because 
its  subjective  aspirations  and  will  were  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  objective  necessity  to  replace 
an  old  socio-economic  formation  by  a  new  one 
The  feudal  lords  as  the  class  opposing  this 
change  were  defeated. 

Those  who  earnestly  wish  today  to  get  a 
correct  historical  perspective,  must  analyse  im¬ 
partially  what  modern  production  demands  of 
men  in  the  way  of  social  organization.  Then 
they  will  see  clearly  the  goal  Communists  set 
themselves. 

Every  member  of  an  industrial  nation  is 
aware  of  the  tremendous  scope  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  production  has  achieved  today.  Mighty 
productive  forces  have  grown  (to  different  de¬ 
grees  in  different  countries,  but  equally  inevit¬ 
ably)  precisely  because  the  means  of  produc¬ 
tion,  used  by  each  individual,  have  become  so¬ 
cial  means  of  production,  employed  jointly  by 
a  multitude  of  people.  Huge  factories  and 
mines  require  the  joint  labor  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  workers.  Every  working  man  and 
woman,  every  enterprise  is  linked  with  others 
by  numerous  invisible,  strong  ties  all  interde¬ 
pendent. 

The  main  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all 
this  is  that  social  production  is  unable  to  func¬ 
tion  and  develop  normally  and  in  full  measure 
(without  recessions,  slumps  and  stagnation), 
if  it  is  not  socially-owned.  This  tendency  to¬ 
ward  the  socialization  of  production  becomes 
stronger  with  the  development  of  capitalism. 
It  is  brought  about,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by 
one  of  the  mainstays  of  capitalist  society — free 
competition.  The  natural  (and  therefore  ine- 
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xorable)  process  of  concentration  and  centrali¬ 
zation  of  capital  (and  of  production)  is  under 
way  constantly. 

This  process  will  inevitably  and  logically 
culminate  in  the  socialist  nationalization  of  the 
basic  wealth  of  the  country. 

Expressing  this  historical  tendency  of  mo¬ 
dern  development,  Communists  have  a  clear 
goal  before  them.  They  are  convinced  that  all 
peoples  will  finally  arrive  at  the  communist  or¬ 
ganization  of  social  life.  This  conviction  is 
based  on  the  real  process  of  historical  develop¬ 
ment. 

WHAT  IS  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN 
SOCIALISM  AND  COMMUNISM? 

There  are  still  people  who  believe  that  so¬ 
cialism  and  communism  are  two  absolutely  dif¬ 
ferent  social  systems.  Although  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  difference,  this  conclusion  is  wrong.  So¬ 
cialism  and  communism  are  one  socio-econo¬ 
mic  system.  The  founders  of  communist  ideas, 
Karl  Marx  and  Friedrich  Engels,  called  the  ini¬ 
tial  phase  of  communism — socialism.  The  con¬ 
cept  of  communism  is  usually  used  to  denote 
the  highest  stage  of  this  system.  Communism 
grows  out  of  socialism. 

The  two  have  much  in  common  basically. 
Socialism  and  communism  have  the  same  eco¬ 
nomic  foundation — public  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production.  That  is  why  there  are 
no  exploiting  classes  under  socialism  and  so¬ 
ciety  consists  of  working  people  only.  Socialism 
and  communism  have  the  same  concern:  all  - 
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round  development  of  man  with  all  his  mani¬ 
fold  requirements.  This  goal  is  formulated  in 
the  following  way  in  the  Soviet  Communists’ 
Program:  ever  fuller  satisfaction  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  material  and  cultural  requirements  of  every 
member  of  society. 

But  what  is  the  difference  between  socialism 
and  communism?  It  lies,  primarily,  in  the  level 
of  development  of  the  productive  forces. 

The  scope  and  technical  level  of  production 
are  still  insufficient  under  socialism  to  ensure 
the  full  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  of  all 
members  of  society.  That  is  why  under  social¬ 
ism  distribution  of  most  of  the  good  things 
of  life  is  effected  according  to  the  work  done 
by  each  member,  depending  on  the  quantity 
and  quality.  We  observe  the  principle:  equal 
pay  for  equal  work  irrespective  of  sex,  natio¬ 
nality  or  race.  Higher  pay,  naturally  enough, 
is  received  for  more  skilled,  more  difficult,  more 
intensive,  and  more  productive  labor. 

At  the  same  time  in  the  USSR  at  present  up 
to  one-quarter  of  all  requirements  (in  terms  of 
expenditure)  are  satisfied  equally  from 
public  funds:  free  medical  care  and  education, 
free  or  low  cost  cultural  amenities,  flats  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  state  at  insignificant  rentals,  pen¬ 
sions,  stipends,  family  allowances,  social  insur¬ 
ance,  etc. 

Living  standards  are  growing  as  production 
expands  in  the  Soviet  Union.  When  commun¬ 
ism  is  fully  achieved,  all  the  material  and  cul¬ 
tural  values  will  be  distributed  according  to  the 
principle:  to  each  according  to  his  needs,  in¬ 
dividual  requirements  and  tastes.  This  princi¬ 
ple  of  distribution  is  possible  not  in  every  well- 
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advanced  society.  Highly  productive  automatic 
machines  are  obviously  not  enough  to  make  it 
materialize.  Another  requisite  is  social  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  means  of  production.  Trade,  money 
and  credits  will  become  a  thing  of  the  past 
when  people’s  needs  are  fully  satisfied.  All  ac¬ 
counting — economic  estimates,  planning,  sta¬ 
tistics,  determination  of  economic  efficiency — 
will  be  done  in  kind  and  in  measure  of  expen¬ 
ded  labor,  i.e.  working  time.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  all  this  will  be  made  easy  by 
the  extensive  use  of  the  most  up-to-date  compu- 
]  ters. 

A  certain  socio-economic  and  cultural  ine- 
I  quality  still  persists  under  socialism.  There  are 
!  classes  under  socialism — the  working  class  and 
the  peasantry,  as  well  as  a  special  social  group 
of  intellectuals.  There  is  no  hostility  or  anta¬ 
gonistic  contradictions  among  them,  however. 
Most  members  of  society  are  united  by  the 
common  goal  of  building  the  new  society. 

There  are  also  substantial  distinctions  under 
socialism  between  the  living  conditions  of  the 
urban  and  rural  population,  between  manual 
and  mental  workers.  There  is  also  a  certain  ine¬ 
quality  between  men  and  women,  especially 
since  the  latter  are  burdened  by  household 
chores. 

Communism  presupposes  complete  socio¬ 
economic  and  cultural  equality  of  all  members 
of  society,  i.e.  the  absence  of  all  classes  and 
social  groups  in  general. 

Substantial  differences  between  town  and 
countryside,  physical  and  mental  labor,  will  be 
eliminated.  Communist  society  is  a  community 
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of  socially  conscious  and  equal  citizens,  a  socie¬ 
ty  based  on  common  labor  and  free  self-govern¬ 
ment. 

In  socialist  society,  on  the  other  hand,  state 
power  plays  a  very  important  role.  It  not  only 
protects  the  socialist  system  and  the  people’s 
peaceful  work  from  external  (and  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances  internal)  enemies.  It  directs 
the  economy  on  behalf  of  the  people  and  in 
their  interests,  organizes  the  building  of  a  new 
society,  and  together  with  the  Communist  Party, 
the  trade  unions  and  other  public  organizations 
seeks  to  educate  the  people.  Under  communism 
the  state  will  wither  away. 

Vestiges  of  the  past  persist  in  the  minds  of 
many  people  under  socialism — egoism,  greed, 
self-interest,  disregard  for  the  interests  of, 
others,  desire  to  live  at  someone  else’s  expense, 
etc.  That  is  why,  along  with  the  steady  boosting 
of  the  people’s  living  standards,  extensive  edu¬ 
cational  work  is  being  carried  on  in  the  Soviet 
Union  day  in,  day  out  to  enhance  the  political 
awareness  of  the  people,  overcome  various  pre¬ 
judices  and  survivals  of  the  past  in  the  human 
minds. 

By  ridding  the  people  of  worries  about  their 
livelihood,  communist  society  creates  hitherto 
unprecedented  opportunities  for  the  free  and 
harmonious  development  of  the  individual.  Re¬ 
duction  of  working  hours  to  the  minimum  will 
leave  much  free  time,  which  everybody  will  be 
able  to  spend  on  favorite  hobbies  and  pastimes, 
on  increasing  knowledge,  extending  cultural 
horizons,  or  learning  new  professions. 

These,  in  very  general  terms,  are  the  diffe¬ 
rences  between  socialism  and  communism. 
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WILL  THERE  BE  PRIVATE  PROPERTY 
UNDER  COMMUNISM?  WHAT  IS 
PERSONAL  PROPERTY? 


If  this  means  private  ownership  of  land, 
natural  wealth,  factories,  transport  and  com¬ 
munication  facilities,  or  of  any  means  of  pro¬ 
duction,  then  there  is  only  one  answer:  No. 
Such  ownership  will  disappear  under  socialism, 
which  is  the  first  stage  of  communism.  It  will 
be  eliminated,  because  private  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production  inevitably  gives  rise  to  the 
distribution  of  commodity  values  in  proportion 
to  one’s  property,  i.e.  creates  the  basis  for  so¬ 
cial  inequality  which  is  incompatible  with  so¬ 
cialist  principles. 

Socialist  society  is  based  on  the  principle 
“from  each  according  to  his  ability,  to  each 
according  to  his  work.”  This  principle,  to  our 
mind,  is  much  fairer  than  the  principle  of  pri¬ 
vate  property  “to  each  according  to  his  pro¬ 
perty.”  Even  in  the  wealthiest  countries  of  the 
West  millions  of  people,  i.e.  the  bulk  of  the  po¬ 
pulation,  do  not  have  profit-yielding  property. 
They  are  compelled  to  seek  employment  from 
owners  of  enterprises  and  land.  Under  social¬ 
ism  every  person’s  labor  contribution  to  the 
common  cause  becomes  the  criterion  of  his  so¬ 
cial  status  and  determines  the  remuneration  he 
gets  from  society.  This  is  a  tremendously  im¬ 
portant  fact.  All  the  values  produced  in  a  so¬ 
cialist  society  become  the  property  of  the  work¬ 
ing  people.  In  a  society  based  on  private  ow¬ 
nership  of  the  means  of  production,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  bulk  of  these  values  remains 
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in  the  hands  of  the  owners  of  enterprises.  That 
is  why  Communists  are  for  social  ownership 
of  the  means  of  production.  It  enables  any 
matter  to  be  settled  in  the  interests  of  all. 

Here  is  an  example.  Almost  half  of  the 
country’s  population,  111.7  million  people,  have 
moved  into  new  modern  flats  during  the  past 
ten  years.  A  considerable  amount  of  land  was 
needed,  of  course,  for  such  large-scale  construc¬ 
tion.  New  buildings  in  Moscow,  Leningrad,  Kiev 
and  hundreds  of  other  cities  were  put  up  not 
only  on  new  sites,  but  also  on  the  site  of  old 
buildings,  which  had  to  be  pulled  down. 

It  would  certainly  considerably  increase  the 
cost  of  this  construction,  and  of  pulling  down 
the  old  structures,  if  the  land  and  buildings  had 
been  privately  owned.  Just  imagine  the  frenzied 
speculation  in  land.  Prices  would  have  skyroc¬ 
keted,  thousands  of  families  would  have  been 
impoverished,  thrown  into  the  streets,  so  that 
a  handful  of  “lucky  men”  could  make  mil¬ 
lions.  .  . 

There  can  be  nothing  of  the  sort  under  so¬ 
cialism,  because  the  land  and  the  buildings  on 
it  (except  for  small  family  homes  or  coopera¬ 
tive  houses)  are  the  propert}*  of  all  the  people. 
Hence,  all  these  millions  of  people,  who  have 
moved  from  old,  overpopulated  houses  into 
more  spacious,  well-appointed  flats,  built  by 
the  state,  did  not  have  to  pay  a  penny  for 
them.  And  another  important  point — this  hous¬ 
ing  was  given  to  them  for  perpetual  use.  The 
monthly  rent,  paid  to  the  local  Soviet,  amounts 
to  only  4-6  per  cent  of  the  family  budget. 

Does  this  mean  that  Communists  want  to 
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transfer  everything  to  collective  ownership,  in¬ 
cluding  personal  effects?  We  still  hear  such 
contentions.  But  let  us  turn  to  the  facts. 

In  socialist  society  every  person  has  the 
right  to  own  or  dispose  of  his  personal  belong¬ 
ings:  clothing,  various  objects  of  everyday  use, 
a  car,  a  house  for  himself  and  his  family,  i.e.  to 
own  what  we  call  personal  property.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  rural  dwellers  built  116.2  min.  sq.m, 
of  dwelling  space  in  the  period  from  1961  to 
1966.  Furthermore,  Communists  are  making 
an  all-out  effort  to  provide  Soviet  working  peo¬ 
ple  with  the  good  things  of  life. 

Communists  have  a  different  approach  to 
private  and  personal  property.  Is  there  any  in¬ 
consistency  in  this?  Not  at  all.  The  point  is 
that  there  is  a  difference  of  principle  between 
private  and  personal  property.  Private  property 
provides  the  owner  with  a  material  basis  for 
unearned  income,  constitutes  the  material  foun¬ 
dation  for  social  injustice.  Personal  property, 
on  the  other  hand,  serves  to  satisfy  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  cultural  needs  of  the  working  people 
and  their  families.  This  is  the  crux  of  the 
matter. 

Personal  property,  naturally  enough,  will 
remain  under  communism,  too.  The  range  of 
goods  and  objects  will  be  determined  by  the 
members  of  communist  society  themselves, 
proceeding  from  considerations  of  pure  expe¬ 
diency. 

Marxists  are  absolutely  sure  that  further  so¬ 
cial  progress  is  impossible  without  social  ow¬ 
nership  of  the  means  of  production,  the  land 
and  the  wealth  it  contains.  Only  social  property 
does  away  with  the  economic  foundations  of 
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social  inequality  and  oilers  a  real  opportunity 
to  create  the  most  equitable  system  in  mankind’s 
history — a  communist  society. 

Social  ownership  facilitates  management  of 
the  entire  economy  as  a  single  entity,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  scientific  plan,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
most  fully  satisfying  the  material  and  spiritual 
requirements  of  all  members  of  society. 

It  facilitates  concentration  of  resources  and 
efforts  rationally  on  things  most  needed  by  so¬ 
ciety.  This  is  exactly  why  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  other  socialist  countries  are  able  to  invest 
unprecedented  amounts  of  capital  in  decisive 
sectors  of  the  economy,  science  and  techno¬ 
logy.  At  the  same  time  they  can  afford  to  spend 
equally  large  sums  on  the  rapid  development 
of  culture,  an  extensive  social  insurance  system, 
housing  construction,  free  medical  service  for 
the  entire  population,  on  education  and  other 
benefits  from  social  funds,  i.e.  from  the  nation¬ 
al  budget. 

Social  ownership  of  the  means  of  produc¬ 
tion  creates  the  basis  for  the  unhampered  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  best  in  man.  After  all,  so¬ 
cial  ownership  rallies  together  all  social  groups, 
engenders  relationships  of  friendship  and  com¬ 
radeship.  Thereby  a  human  being  breaks  out 
of  the  narrow  world  of  egoistic  proprietary  in¬ 
terests,  which  makes  him  hostile  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  world. 

In  socialist  society  every  person  feels  he 
has  a  share  in  the  country,  and  he  develops  a 
sense  of  responsibility  not  only  for  his  own 
work  and  the  welfare  of  his  family,  but  for 
everything  that  happens  around  him,  for  the 
welfare  of  others,  of  society  at  large.  Such  a 
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person  has  a  far  more  interesting  and  exciting 
life  than  one  who  thinks  only  of  himself  and 
his  own  good.  He  really  becomes  an  equal,  con¬ 
scientious  member  of  society.  This  is  why  we 
have  such  things  as  socialist  emulation,  a  broad 
movement  of  innovators  in  production,  the 
heroic  efforts  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  people  who  volunteered  to  develop  vir¬ 
gin  lands,  to  tap  the  wealth  of  Siberia,  the  Ar¬ 
ctic,  and  the  Soviet  Far  East. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  social  ownership  and 
planned  management  of  the  economy,  based 
on  it,  that  rid  social  life  of  such  things  as  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  man  by  man,  unemployment,  cris¬ 
es  and  recessions  in  production.  This  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  the  process  of  building 
a  socialist  society  does  not  involve  serious  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  shortages,  that  there  are  no  mi¬ 
stakes  or  flagrant  distortions.  Nothing  new  is 
done  without  mistakes  and  hardships  especially 
when  it  comes  to  building  a  new  society. 

No  mistakes  or  temporary  difficulties,  howe¬ 
ver,  can  rule  out  the  main  fact:  the  experien¬ 
ce  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  the  other  socialist 
states  confirms  the  fairness  and  viability  of  the 
new  system,  based  on  social  ownership.  It  will 
take  a  little  longer,  and  not  much  longer  at 
that,  for  its  advantages  to  become  clear  to  all 
people. 


IS  THERE  A  ‘NEW  CLASS’’ 
IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION? 


There  are  scores  of  definitions  of  the  con¬ 
cept  of  class  in  sociology.  Marxism  puts  it  suc- 
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cinctly.  The  correctness  of  its  definition  is  pro¬ 
ved  by  the  fact  that  it  justifies  itself  in  the 
most  diverse  spheres  of  sociology  and  practical 
policy. 

It  is  clear  that  a  class  is  a  large  group  of 
people  possessing  common  characteristics  and 
interests.  Both  Marxists  and  their  opponents 
are  in  accord  on  this  point.  Disagreements 
begin  when  it  comes  to  characteristics.  From 
the  Marxist  point  of  view  the  main  characte¬ 
ristic  that  determines  what  class  a  person  be¬ 
longs  to  is  his  relationship  to  the  means  of 
production.  The  question  of  ownership  is  the 
pivotal  point  of  the  class  problem. 

The  class  of  capitalists,  for  example,  is  made 
up  of  people  possessing  means  of  production 
(land,  factories,  mines,  transport,  etc.)  and  em¬ 
ploying  hired  labor  in  order  to  extract  profit. 

The  working  class  comprises  people  who 
do  not  own  means  of  production  and  make 
their  living  by  selling  their  labor.  Thus  the 
workers  are  called  proletarians,  or  have-nots. 

The  peasantry  consists  of  people  who  own 
land  (or  rent  it)  and  cultivate  this  land  most¬ 
ly  themselves  and  with  the  help  of  members 
of  their  families,  employing  farm  machines  or 
implements  which  they  own  or  rent. 

These,  in  the  Marxist  opinion,  are  the  clas¬ 
ses  of  modern  capitalist  society.  Of  course, 
there  are  also  various  intermediate  transitional 
groups,  the  so-called  middle  class. 

It  is  relationship  to  the  means  of  production 
that  determines  the  social  status  of  members 
of  each  class  or  social  group,  the  size  of  their 
incomes  and  the  ways  by  which  they  are  made. 
But  we  are  interested  in  quite  another  question 
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here:  are  there  such  classes  in  the  Soviet 
Union? 

There  are  certainly  no  capitalists  in  the 
USSR  since  all  the  means  of  production  belong 
to  the  people  and  nobody  can  wax  rich  by 
exploiting  the  labor  of  others.  Since  there  are 
no  capitalists,  there  are  no  proletarians,  either. 
The  working  class  of  the  USSR  is  a  “new  class,” 
because  under  socialism  the  workers  do  not  sell 
their  labor  to  private  employers,  but  work  at 
enterprises  which  are  socially-owned  property. 
The  collective  farmers,  working  in  agricultural 
cooperatives,  are  also  a  “new  class.”  The  intel¬ 
ligentsia,  too,  is  of  a  new  sort,  because  it  is  not 
opposed  to  the  people  as  a  stratum  of  society 
monopolizing  the  achievements  of  culture  and 
serving  the  powers  that  be. 

The  Soviet  intelligentsia  has  arisen  from 
among  the  people.  During  the  years  of  Soviet 
government,  many  millions  of  intellectuals  have 
been  trained  and  optimal  conditions  for  their 
work  and  further  training  created. 

So  we  see  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  “new 
classes,”  which  capitalism  has  never  known. 
These  new  class  formations  are  typical  of  the 
period  of  transition  from  a  society  of  antago¬ 
nistic  classes  such  as  capitalism,  to  a  society 
which  has  not  class  distinctions,  such  as  com¬ 
munism.  People  mean  something  quite  different, 
however,  when  they  speculate  on  the  “new 
class”  in  socialist  society.  They  mean  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  some  kind  of  ruling  elite,  consisting 
of  leading  party,  government  and  management 
personnel.  Is  there  really  such  an  elite,  making 
up  a  new  ruling  class?  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  life  in  Soviet  society  know  there  is 
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nothing  of  the  kind. 

Indeed,  when  we  speak  of  a  ruling  elite, 
we  mean  a  definite,  more  or  less  stable  group 
of  people,  holding  key  posts  in  society  and  pur¬ 
suing  their  own  interests  which  clash  with 
those  of  the  people  and  society  as  a  whole. 
The  elite  is  a  select  group  of  people  living  by 
exploiting  other  sections  of  society.  But  exploi¬ 
tation  of  man  by  man  is  impossible  in  the 
Soviet  Union  either  economically  or  legally. 

The  leading  personnel  of  our  society  are 
selected  democratically  from  all  sections  of  the 
population.  For  instance,  among  the  deputies 
to  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR  in  1966, 
26.6  per  cent  were  workers,  19.4  per  cent  far¬ 
mers,  10.2  per  cent  workers  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  40.1  per  cent  in  the  Party,  the  trade 
unions,  the  Komsomol,  municipal  and  admini¬ 
strative  bodies,  3.7  per  cent  in  the  armed  ser¬ 
vices.  The  social  composition  of  Party  commit¬ 
tees  of  all  categories  is  identical.  The  election 
and  obligatory  replacement  of  a  big  proportion 
of  elected  local  government  and  Party  person¬ 
nel  ensures  the  constant  influx  of  fresh  forces, 
enlistment  of  the  working  people  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  society.  This  is  an  example  and 
the  guarantee  of  genuine  democracy. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  group  of  people  under 
socialism,  too,  who  are  professionally  engaged 
in  managerial  functions  as  officials  of  state, 
Party  and  economic  bodies.  But  this  group  can¬ 
not  be  classed  as  a  ruling  elite  as  regards  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  size  of  wages,  social  composi¬ 
tion  or  outlook.  It  will  gradually  be  replaced 
by  bodies  of  public  self-administration  as  we 
advance  toward  communism. 
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It  is  pertinent  to  recall  in  this  connection 
the  statement  by  Hewlett  Johnson,  the  Dean 
of  Canterbury,  who  once  said  that  the  only 
“privileged  class”  in  the  USSR  were  the  child 
ren. 

IS  COMMUNISM  A  TOTALITARIAN 
REGIME? 

If  we  try  to  sum  up  everything  written  on 
this  score  in  the  West,  we  shall  get  approxi¬ 
mately  the  following  formula:  Totalitarianism 
is  a  system  of  rule  where  the  power  of  the 
state  or  of  a  dictator  extends  to  all  spheres  in 
the  life  of  society  or  individual.  Describing 
totalitarianism  as  a  “dictatorship  concept,”  in¬ 
terference  by  the  state  in  “personal  and  fami¬ 
ly”  life,  the  power  of  the  “political  police,” 
disregard  for  the  individual  “as  a  human 
being,”  they  try  to  frighten  readers  and  liste¬ 
ners  by  identifying  this  grim  system  with  com¬ 
munist  society. 

A  grim  picture,  indeed.  But  those  who  ac¬ 
cept  it  as  the  true  image  of  communism  are 
making  a  grave  mistake.  Realistic  paintings,  as 
a  rule,  are  not  in  high  demand  in  the  West 
these  days.  One  may  regret  this,  but  it  is,  in 
the  final  analysis,  a  matter  of  taste,  or  influen¬ 
ce  of  vogue.  It  becomes  far  more  complex  when 
sociological  and  political  literature  is  produced 
in  a  sort  of  abstract  manner,  when  numerous 
writings  are  based  not  on  facts,  but  on  the 
authors’  imagination.  This  is  exactly  the  point 
in  case  when  attempts  are  made  to  equate  two 
incompatible  concepts:  communist  society  and 
totalitarianism. 
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There  is  one  piece  of  truth  in  assertions 
about  the  totalitarian  nature  of  communism, 
however,  but  it  is  distorted  bej^ond  recognition. 
It  is  that  the  state  plays  the  leading  role  in 
the  development  of  social  organization  at  the 
initial  stage  of  the  construction  of  a  communist 
society,  i.e.  under  socialism. 

As  distinct  from  all  preceding  societies, 
which  developed  spontaneously,  socialist  society 
advances  through  the  state’s  planned  guidance 
of  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  country. 
But  this  in  no  way  means  that  the  state  dic¬ 
tates  its  will  to  everybody,  irrespective  of  public 
opinion,  which  it  only  takes  into  account  when 
it  so  desires. 

A  totalitarian  regime  presupposes  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  ruling  clique  in  the  country,  a  kind 
of  caste,  whose  interests  contradict  those  of 
the  people.  But  in  a  socialist  state  the  people 
themselves  wield  power,  governing  the  country 
in  the  interests  of  the  entire  nation  through 
their  direct  representatives.  You  will  not  find 
a  single  deputy  in  the  plenipotentiary  bodies 
of  state  power,  the  Soviets,  from  the  local  bo¬ 
dies  up  to  the  Supreme  Soviet,  advocating  the 
interests  of  a  specific  group  of  population.  You 
will  not  find  such  a  deputy,  because  there  is 
no  social  group  in  the  Soviet  Union  whose  vital 
interests  are  opposed  or  hostile  to  the  rest  of 
society.  Socialist  society  consists  only  of  work¬ 
ing  people  and  they,  due  to  their  social  cha¬ 
racter,  have  no  interest  in  oppressing  one 
another. 

Under  socialism  the  state  carries  out  the 
will  of  the  people.  It  directs  the  economy  on 
a  nation-wide  scale,  i.e.  develops  it  in  the  in- 
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terests  of  all  the  people,  according  to  scientific¬ 
ally-grounded  annual  and  long-term  plans.  It 
optimizes  material  and  labor  resources  and  di¬ 
rects  scientific-research  activity.  The  socialist 
state  organizes  and  finances  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  upbringing  of  its  citizens,  the  health 
services  and  social  insurance.  The  state  is  the 
lever  by  means  of  which  the  Soviet  people  are 
remoulding  relations  on  the  principles  of  so¬ 
cial  equality  and  collectivism. 

Is  this  good  or  bad?  The  answer  to  this 
question  may  be  found  by  considering  socialist 
economic  and  cultural  achievements.  Since 
1913  the  volume  of  industrial  production 
has  grown  66  times,  while  that  of  agricul¬ 
ture  has  increased  2.8  times.  The  incomes  of 
workers  have  risen  6.6  times,  and  of  farmers — 
8.5  times.  Before  the  Revolution  80  per  cent 
of  Russia’s  population  were  illiterate,  while  now 
the  USSR  is  about  to  introduce  universal  com¬ 
pulsory  ten-year  education.  During  the  past 
50  years,  of  which  almost  20  years  were  spent 
on  defending  the  country  from  enemy  invasions 
and  on  rehabilitation,  Soviet  society,  directed 
by  the  state,  has  achieved  living  standards  which 
ensure  for  every  citizen  all  the  blessings  of  mo¬ 
dern  civilization. 

There  has  been  no  unemployment  in  the 
Soviet  Union  for  40  years  because  economic  de¬ 
velopment  for  the  purpose  of  constantly  raising 
the  welfare  of  the  working  people  and  satisfy¬ 
ing  more  and  more  fully  their  requirements 

1  ensures  a  steady  growth  in  the  number  of  jobs, 
and,  consequently,  stable  and  lull  employment. 
This  holds  true  despite  population  growth  and 
the  accelerated  rates  of  mechanization  and 
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automation  of  industrial  and  agricultural  pro 
duction. 

Here  is  a  concrete  example.  In  1966,  the 
population  of  the  Soviet  Union  increased  b} 
2.6  million  people.  A  new  generation  had  ma 
tured:  about  1,500,000  young  people  finished  se¬ 
condary  school.  The  number  of  school  leavers 
who  had  completed  compulsory  eight-year 
schools  was  even  bigger.  Of  course,  not  all  these 
young  people  sought  employment.  Many  of  them 
decided  to  continue  their  education  and  enrolled 
at  higher  or  specialized  secondary  educational 
establishments,  or  various  vocational  schools. 
But  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
institutions  of  learning  turned  out  more  than 
2,178,000  specialists  in  1966.  The  same  number 
of  young  workers  was  trained  at  various  voca¬ 
tional  schools.  All  these  young  citizens  were  ga¬ 
infully  employed. 

Some  role  was  played  in  this,  of  course,  by 
the  natural  replacement  of  generations.  Elderly 
people  retired  on  state  pensions  and  the  vacan¬ 
cies  were  filled  by  the  young.  But  the  main 
thing  is  that  2,800,000  new  jobs  appeared  in 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1966.  Exactly  half  a  million 
more  than  during  the  previous  year.  Where 
did  these  jobs  come  from?  Four  hundred  new 
large-scale  industrial  enterprises  were  commis¬ 
sioned.  A  large  number  of  new  shops  and  pro¬ 
duction  premises  were  put  into  operation  al 
the  old  factories.  Eight  hundred  kilometers  of 
new  railway  track  was  added.  Personnel  were 
also  required  by  thousands  of  new  schools,  hos¬ 
pitals,  pre-school  children’s  institutions,  anc 
other  cultural  and  catering  establishments. 

Do  you  think  any  nation  would  protest 
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against  such  manifestations  of  totalitarianism? 

Now  a  few  words  about  other  matters.  Let 
f  us  start  with  the  Party,  because  one  of  the 
'main  arguments  backing  the  assertions  of  tota¬ 
litarianism  is  that  the  CPSU  is  the  nation’s  only 
party.  Must  there  be  only  one  party  under  so¬ 
cialism?  By  no  means.  A  one-party  system  is 
not  a  principle,  but  a  reflection  of  historical 
peculiarities  in  the  building  of  socialism  in  the 
given  country.  For  instance,  there  are  two  suc¬ 
cessfully  cooperating  parties  in  Bulgaria;  three 
in  Poland;  and  five  in  the  German  Democratic 
Republic.  And  these  are  all  socialist  states! 

A  one-party  system  does  not  mean  that  a 
|  country  is  totalitarian,  if  the  party  is  the  peo- 
i  pie’s  political  vanguard,  if  it  expresses  their  true 
I  interests  and  is  dedicated  to  the  creation  of  a 
i  society  where  the  interests  of  every  individual 
I  will  be  placed  above  all.  This  is  exactly  the  sort 
|  of  party  the  CPSU  is.  It  has  a  membership  of 
|  about  thirteen  million.  More  than  a  half 
j.  are  workers  and  farmers  employed  directly  in 
f  production.  The  rest  are  scientists,  teachers. 

doctors,  artists  and  employees  of  state  institu- 
'  tions. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  the  Communist  Party 
!  enjoys  tremendous  prestige  and  confidence. 

I!  This  prestige,  this  confidence  did  not  just  ap¬ 
pear  spontaneously,  but  were  won  in  the  crucible 
of  battles  and  in  constructive  activity  both,  dur¬ 
ing  years  of  success  and  hardship,  in  the  course 
Ij  of  vast  political,  economic  and  social  changes. 
The  role  and  significance  of  the  Communist 
Party  are  further  enhanced  today  when  the  So- 
|  viet  Union  is  solving  new  historical  problems. 

This  is  natural  and  follows  from  the  objective 
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requirements  of  the  socialist  society’s  develop¬ 
ment.  Important,  complex  problems  arise  dur¬ 
ing  communist  construction,  problems  associa¬ 
ted  with  building  the  material  and  technical 
basis  of  communism,  improving  production  re¬ 
lations,  educating  the  people,  further  promot¬ 
ing  friendship  among  the  peoples.  The  rapid 
development  of  science  and  technology  is  chan¬ 
ging  the  entire  mode  of  life.  Socialist  democra¬ 
cy  is  being  extended.  The  country  faces  big, 
complex  tasks  in  international  affairs,  above  all 
in  expanding  all-round  cooperation  with  other 
socialist  countries,  supporting  the  world  revolu¬ 
tionary  and  national-liberation  movements,  and 
in  strengthening  world  peace. 

Only  a  party  equipped  with  an  advanced 
theory — such  as  Marxism-Leninism — can  find 
correct  solutions  for  these  problems,  define 
exactly  the  main,  vital  trends  of  the  country’s 
economic  and  social  development.  Only  a  party, 
welded  together  by  unity  of  views  and  action, 
a  party  with  great  political  and  organizational 
experience  is  capable  of  lending  to  the  entire 
work  of  building  communism  a  purposeful, 
scientifically-based  and  planned  character.  Only 
a  party  having  close  links  with  the  many-mil¬ 
lion-strong  working  masses,  is  capable  of  unit¬ 
ing  all  the  people — the  working  class,  peasan¬ 
try  and  intelligentsia — to  perform  both  the  eco- 
mic  and  the  political  tasks  successfully. 

Inner-party  democracy  and  socialist  demo¬ 
cracy  in  general,  the  all-round  development  of 
the  individual  are  the  best  guarantees  against 
the  dictatorship  concept  or,  as  we  are  used  to 
say,  against  the  “personality  cult.’’ 
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WHY  IS  THERE  ONE  PARTY 
IN  THE  USSR? 


To  answer  this  question  it  is  necessary  to 
go  back  half  a  century,  to  recall  the  events  of 
1917  and  the  civil  war  in  our  country. 

In  February  1917,  Russia  celebrated  the 
overthrow  of  the  tsarist  monarchy.  The  poli¬ 
tical  parties,  both  the  old-time  parties  and 
those  which  emerged  in  the  course  of  the 
upheaval,  were  allowed  to  function  legally.  They 
could  publish  their  programs  and  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  show  in  deed  what  they  could  do 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  people  who  were 
yearning  for  peace,  bread  and  freedom. 

After  the  fall  of  tsarism  the  Constitutional 
Democrats  (the  Cadets)  came  to  power.  Its 
leaders  occupied  the  leading  posts  in  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government.  The  Cadets  were  a  party 
of  the  big  bourgeoisie  which  was  striving  to 
set  up  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  Russia. 

Another  influential  party  of  right-wingers  in 
those  days  was  the  “Union  of  the  17th  Oc¬ 
tober”  (the  so-called  Octobrists).  Before  the  Re¬ 
volution  they  had  played  the  role  of  the  legal 
opposition  in  the  State  Duma  but  in  essence 
they  were  even  more  rightist  than  the  Cadets. 
One  of  their  leaders — Alexander  Guchkov — oc¬ 
cupied  the  post  of  War  Minister  in  the  new  go¬ 
vernment.  The  Provisional  Government  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  petty-bourgeois  parties,  in  par¬ 
ticular  by  the  Socialist-Revolutionaries  and 
the  right-wing  Social  Democrats  (the  Menshe¬ 
viks)  . 

There  was  no  denying  that  the  program  of 
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the  Socialist-Revolutionaries  contained  elements 
of  a  revolutionary  character.  They  proposed 
to  divide  the  landowners’  land  among  the  pea¬ 
sants,  and  the  speeches  of  their  spokesmen 
gave  hope  to  millions  of  peasants.  But  if  one 
were  to  look  for  an  example  of  a  party  which 
had  ruined  itself — the  Socialist-Revolutionaries 
would  be  just  that.  They  accepted  everybody 
regardless  of  political  convictions:  peasants 
and  officials,  petty  urban  bourgeoisie  and  offi¬ 
cers  of  a  counter-revolutionary  frame  of  mind. 
As  a  result  the  Socialist-Revolutionaries  lost  the 
character  of  a  united  party — their  right  wing 
almost  merged  with  the  Cadets  and  their  left 
wing — with  anarchists.  It  is  possible  that  such 
a  party  could  exist  under  ordinary  parliament¬ 
ary  conditions.  It  is  otherwise  during  a  period 
of  revolutions  and  civil  wars  when  every  party 
declaration  is  immediately  critically  examined 
and  undergoes,  so  to  say,  the  test  of  fire.  In 
such  days  only  an  organization  of  like-minded 
persons  can  give  a  definite  and  unequivocal 
answer  to  the  demands  of  the  masses  and  fight 
to  attain  these  demands.  The  Socialist-Revolu¬ 
tionaries,  torn  by  conflicting  interests,  were 
not  that  kind  of  party. 

By  throwing  in  their  lot  with  the  parties  of 
the  big  bourgeoisie  and  the  Provisional  Go¬ 
vernment  (the  leader  of  the  Socialist-Revolu¬ 
tionaries  Alexander  Kerensky  was  made  a 
member  of  the  government  in  order  to  give  it 
a  “revolutionary”  tinge)  the  Socialist-Revolu¬ 
tionaries  betrayed  their  own  program. 

At  that  time  the  principal  adversaries  of  the 
Bolsheviks  (the  name  given  to  Lenin’s  follow¬ 
ers)  in  the  labor  movement  were  the  Men- 
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sheviks.  But  they,  like  the  Socialist-Revolutio¬ 
naries,  were  not  a  fully  formed  party.  The  Men¬ 
sheviks  differed  from  the  Bolsheviks  on  many 
points,  the  main  difference  being  their  attitude 
towards  the  war  and  the  revolution.  The  Men¬ 
sheviks  considered  that  economically-backward 
Russia  was  not  yet  ripe  for  socialism  and,  there¬ 
fore,  it  was  impossible  to  speak  about  the 
overthrow  of  capitalism  in  Russia  before 
such  an  upheaval  would  occur  in  the  West. 

The  Mensheviks  were  for  Russia’s  continu¬ 
ed  participation  in  the  war.  They  denied  the 
necessity  of  making  peace  with  Germany.  How¬ 
ever  in  the  spring  of  1917  Russia  was  on  the 
brink  of  a  national  catastrophe.  In  order  to 
avoid  disaster  it  was  necessary  to  withdraw 
from  the  war.  The  stand  of  the  Mensheviks 
was  actually  very  close  to  that  of  the  bourgeoi¬ 
sie  who  were  making  fortunes  supplying  war 
munitions  and  were  determined  to  fight  the  war 
“to  a  victorious  end”.  Such  was  the  disposition 
of  the  political  forces. 

For  a  short  time  after  the  February  Revolu¬ 
tion  the  peasants  believed  they  would  soon  get 
land.  But  time  went  by  and  the  Provisional 
Government  did  nothing  about  passing  a  law 
on  land.  It  did  not  want  to  solve  this  vitally 
important  problem  for  the  peasants,  fearing 
that  the  transfer  of  land  to  the  peasants  would 
affect  not  only  the  property  of  the  landown¬ 
ers  but  also  be  a  blow  to  the  bourgeoisie  it¬ 
self.  Since  the  banks  held  mortgages  on  over 
half  of  the  landowners’  estates  the  transfer  of 
land  to  the  peasants  would  have  meant,  in  es¬ 
sence,  the  confiscation  of  considerable  capital 
belonging  to  the  bourgeoisie. 
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The  Communists  led  by  Lenin  put  forward 
a  radical  program:  the  immediate  withdrawal 
of  Russia  from  the  war,  the  transfer  of  the 
landowners’  lands  to  the  peasants  and  turning 
over  all  state  power  to  the  Soviets.  The  masses 
followed  the  Bolsheviks.  In  the  critical  days 
when  the  counter-revolutionary  troops  of  Pavel 
Kornilov  were  advancing  on  Petrograd  to  re¬ 
store  the  monarchy,  it  was  the  Bolsheviks,  and 
not  the  Provisional  Government,  who  organized 
the  people  to  put  down  the  mutiny.  The  Com¬ 
munists  were  steadily  gaining  strength  while 
the  prestige  of  the  other  political  parties  was 
declining. 

In  November  1917,  when  the  workers  and 
soldiers  led  by  the  Bolsheviks  carried  through 
the  Socialist  Revolution,  the  position  of  the  po¬ 
litical  parties  became  polarized:  the  Bolsheviks 
formed  one  camp  and  the  supporters  of  the 
Provisional  Government — the  Cadets,  the  Octo¬ 
brists,  Social-Revolutionaries  (except  their  left 
wing)  and  part  of  the  Mensheviks— formed  the 
other  camp.  It  was  the  Communists  who  emer¬ 
ged  victorious  in  the  clash  of  the  parties  and 
the  classes  which  supported  them. 

Shots  were  still  heard  in  the  streets  of 
Petrograd  when  the  delegates  of  the  All-Russia 
Congress  of  Soviets,  which  represented  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  population  of  the  country,  com¬ 
missioned  the  Bolsheviks  to  form  the  first  so¬ 
cialist  government.  Its  Chairman,  Lenin,  invit¬ 
ed  the  Socialist-Revolutionaries  and  the  Men¬ 
sheviks  to  cooperate.  The  right-wing  Socialist- 
Revolutionaries  and  the  Mensheviks  categorical¬ 
ly  refused.  “It  is  not  our  fault,”  Lenin  said  on 
this  occassion  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  Revo- 
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lution,  “that  the  Socialist-Revolutionaries  and 
the  Mensheviks  have  gone.  They  were  invited 
to  share  political  power  but  they  wanted  to  sit 
on  the  fence  until  the  fight  against  Kerensky  is 
over.”  The  left-wing  Socialist-Revolutionaries 
hesitated  waiting  to  hear  what  the  Congress  of 
Soviets  of  Peasants’  Deputies  would  say.  When 
the  Congress  supported  the  new  government, 
the  leaders  of  the  left-wing  Socialist-Revolutio¬ 
naries  accepted  Lenin’s  offer  and  became  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  government.  They  were  given  the 
portfolios  of  People’s  Commissars  of  Agricultu- 
i  re,  Justice,  Communications  as  well  as  posts  in 
local  government  institutions  and  others. 

However  this  cooperation  did  not  last  long. 
It  was  halted  by  the  counter-revolutionaries 
who  engineered  a  civil  war  and  foreign  inter¬ 
vention.  In  the  spring  of  1918,  the  left-wing 
Socialist-Revolutionaries  withdrew  from  the 
government  in  connection  with  the  signing  of 
the  Brest-Litovsk  peace  treaty. 

The  policy  of  the  parties  of  petty-bourgeois 
democracy  resembled  a  pendulum  swinging 
between  several  magnets — the  revolution  and 
counter-revolution,  different  strata  of  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  country  and  the  pressure  of 
foreign  enemies  of  Soviet  government.  In  the 
country  split  by  civil  war  the  swing  of  the  So¬ 
cialist-Revolutionary  and  Menshevik  pendulum 
could  not  last  infinitely.  It  found  itself  in  the 
zone  of  unceasing  attraction  of  the  counter-re¬ 
volutionary  magnet.  In  a  number  of  regions  of 
the  country  the  Socialist-Revolutionaries  and 
the  Mensheviks  overthrew  Soviet  government 
and  formed  governments  supported  by  the 
bayonets  of  White  Guard  armies  and  interven- 
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tionists.  The  notorious  Socialist-Revolutionary 
terrorist  Boris  Savinkov  organized  a  secret 
armed  centre  for  struggling  against  the  Soviet 
government.  On  August  30th,  1918,  the  Socialist- 
Revolutionary  Fanny  Kaplan  shot  Lenin  with 
poisoned  bullets  on  the  grounds  of  a  Moscow 
plant.  The  same  summer  the  Socialist-Revolu¬ 
tionaries  started  revolts  in  different  towns  in 
Central  Russia  in  order  to  cut  off  Moscow  from 
the  north  of  the  country  where  expeditionary 
forces  of  the  Western  countries  were  to  land. 

Thus  the  parties  of  petty-bourgeois  demo¬ 
cracy  turned  into  allies  of  the  forces  hostile 
to  the  socialist  system.  The  Soviet  Government 
responded  by  excluding  the  representatives  of 
these  parties  from  all  government  bodies.  Thus 
the  disappearance  of  other  parties  from  the  po¬ 
litical  arena  in  Russia  is  accounted  for  not  by 
“the  violence  of  the  Communists”  but  by  the 
attitude  of  these  parties  themselves  towards 
the  Revolution.  Such  are  the  facts.  They  ex¬ 
plain  why  the  single-party  system  came  about 
in  the  USSR. 

As  was  already  mentioned,  the  Communists 
never  maintained  that  socialist  society  must  be 
guided  by  a  single  party,  that  this  was  the  ob¬ 
jective  law  of  proletarian  revolution.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  a  number  of  socialist  countries  has 
shown  that  the  Communists  readily  cooperate 
with  democratic  parties  interested  in  helping 
the  working  people  to  transform  social  life  on 
socialist  principles. 

At  the  same  time  one  cannot  fail  to  see  that 
with  the  expropriation  of  large-scale  private 
property  comprised  of  producer  goods  society 
is  gradually  becoming  socially  homogeneous.  It 
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consists  of  two  friendly  classes — the  workers 
and  the  peasants  as  well  as  the  working  intel¬ 
ligentsia.  At  an  early  stage  of  socialist  develop¬ 
ment  a  firm  union  and  fraternal  relations  exist 
between  the  working  class,  the  peasantry  and 
the  intelligentsia.  With  time  the  social-political 
unity  of  the  new  society  is  increasingly  con¬ 
solidated.  That  was  the  case  in  the  USSR. 

Under  such  conditions  there  is  no  social 
basis  for  the  existence  of  political  parties  with 
a  different  and  the  more  so  with  an  opposite 
ideological  and  political  platform.  Therefore 
the  tendency  towards  a  single-party  system 
under  conditions  of  socialist  development  can 
be  considered  quite  natural.  Moreover,  it  has 
definite  advantages.  The  guidance  of  one  party 
promotes  the  cohesion  of  society,  it  makes  it 
possible  to  avoid  social  cataclysms  that  are  ine¬ 
vitably  connected  with  the  expenditure  of  pro¬ 
ductive  forces  and  concentrate  the  people’s 
energies  on  the  solution  of  vital  political,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  cultural  tasks. 

BY  WHAT  RIGHT  DOES  THE  PARTY 
GUIDE  SOVIET  SOCIETY? 

Apparently  nobody  will  deny  that  in  every 
society  and  under  any  social  system  there  must 
exist  a  stratum  of  people  guiding  the  political 
life  of  society.  This,  at  any  rate,  has  been  the 
case  until  now.  This  stratum  is  formed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  Under  feudalism,  barring  excep¬ 
tions,  society  was  governed  by  those  who  be¬ 
longed  to  the  nobility  class  and  under  capita¬ 
lism  by  those  who  possessed  power.  Under  so- 
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cialism  both  criteria  fell  away.  The  place  of  a 
person  in  society,  including  his  role  in  political 
life,  began  to  be  determined  not  by  his  descent 
or  by  his  bank  account  but  by  his  ability  and 
knowledge. 

Of  course,  each  Communist  is  an  individual 
with  his  own  character,  inclinations,  sympa¬ 
thies,  dislikes  and  his  own  path  in  life.  The 
Communists  include  workers  and  collective 
farmers,  artists  and  scientists,  officers  and  men, 
but  all  of  them  have  one  thing  in  common — 
their  active  participation  in  political  life  and 
desire  to  rebuild  society  in  accordance  with 
Communist  ideals. 

Since  its  members  include  the  most  political¬ 
ly  active  and  the  most  qualified  people,  the 
Party  is  able  to  competently  evaluate  all  aspects 
of  life  of  Soviet  society,  to  rationally  direct  its 
development,  discover  any  contradictions  in 
time  and  take  measures  to  overcome  them. 

The  work  of  the  Communists  has  one  aim: 
to  enable  all  people — and  not  just  certain  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  population — to  live  well,  to  see 
that  social  antagonism,  wars,  poverty  and  ig¬ 
norance  are  rooted  out  and  that  justice  and 
reason  triumph  everywhere. 

Of  course,  sceptics  will  call  this  a  vain 
dream,  a  Utopia.  But  there  is  one  thing  that 
leaves  no  doubt — the  wish  of  people  to  live 
well  and  happily.  This  is  why  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  in  the  world  believe  the  Com¬ 
munists  and  follow  them.  And  the  peoples  of 
Russia,  too,  believed  the  Communists  when  half 
a  century  ago  they  sided  with  the  Communist 
Party  and  under  its  guidance  proceeded  to 
build  socialism. 
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And  the  Party  has  justified  the  confidence 
of  the  people.  From  a  backward  country  Russia 
has  become  a  mighty  industrial  power,  a  land 
of  total  literacy,  advanced  science  and  culture. 
All  this  has  been  done  by  the  people  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Party.  The  confidence  of 
the  people  has  been  and  remains  the  basis  for 
the  leading  role  of  the  Party  in  the  Soviet  so¬ 
ciety.  This  role  is  recognized  and  stipulated  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  country:  “The  most  ac¬ 
tive  and  politically-conscious  citizens  in  the 
ranks  of  the  working  class,  working  peasants 
and  working  intelligentsia  voluntarily  unite  in 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  is  the  vanguard  of  the  working  people 
in  their  struggle  to  build  communist  society 
and  is  the  leading  core  of  all  organizations  of 
the  working  people,  both  government  and  non¬ 
government.” 

The  guiding  role  of  the  Party  does  not 
mean  special  privileges  for  its  members.  A 
Communist  has  no  more  rights  than  a  non- 
Party  man,  but  he  has  more  duties  and  bears 
greater  responsibility — not  only  for  himself  and 
his  own  actions  but  also  for  the  activity  of 
other  people,  for  the  destiny  of  the  country. 
The  Party  does  not  possess  any  machinery  of 
coercion.  Its  influence  is  achieved  by  ideologi¬ 
cal  means. 

Communists,  of  course,  are  not  perfect. 
Like  everybody  else,  they  can  make  mistakes. 
Communists  have  their  differences,  clashes  of 
opinions,  conflicts.  Isn't  it  too  much  to  expect 
to  find  such  an  absolute  system  of  guarantees 
that  would  once  and  for  all  insure  the  Party 
against  mistakes?  But  it  is  quite  possible  to 
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create  such  conditions  whereby  a  mistake  can 
be  discovered  and  corrected  in  time,  thus  mi¬ 
nimizing  the  harmful  effects  of  any  false  deci¬ 
sion.  Experience  shows  that  such  conditions 
can  come  about  from  the  extensive  development 
of  democracy  within  the  Party,  consistent  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  principle  of  collective  gui¬ 
dance  and  effective  control.  This  is  envisaged 
in  the  Program  and  Rules  of  the  CPSU.  Reali¬ 
zation  of  these  conditions  will  enhance  the  pre¬ 
stige  of  the  Party  and  its  role  and  importance 
in  Soviet  society. 

WHY  ARE  THE  COMMUNISTS  FOR 
THE  DICTATORSHIP  OF  THE 
PROLETARIAT  AND  WHAT  DOES 
THIS  DICTATORSHIP  MEAN? 

The  Communists  are  for  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  because  they  consider  it  a  poli¬ 
tical  instrument  necessary  for  transforming  so¬ 
cial  relations  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  scientific  socialism.  The  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  means  political  power  of  the  work¬ 
ing  people,  its  essence  being  state  leadership 
by  the  working  class  and  its  Party. 

The  concept  of  “dictatorship”  is  used  in 
Marxist  literature  in  two  respects.  First,  the 
word  “dictatorship”  is  used  to  designate  in  the 
most  general  form  the  essence,  the  main  con¬ 
tent  of  political  power  and  the  state  in  a  so¬ 
ciety  divided  into  antagonistic  classes,  it  being 
understood  that  every  state,  in  the  final  analy¬ 
sis,  serves  the  interests  of  the  ruling  groups 
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in  the  given  society  and  uses  these  groups  to 
maintain  and  consolidate  its  domination. 

Secondly,  “dictatorship”  defines  a  political 
regime  which  openly  employs  violence  to  sup¬ 
press  its  adversaries,  to  strengthen  and  keep 
certain  social  classes  in  power.  History  shows 
that  such  regimes  are,  as  a  rule,  established 
either  by  a  class  seizing  power  during  violent 
revolutionary  upheavals  (for  example,  the  Ja¬ 
cobinic  dictatorship)  or  by  a  class  that  has 
outlived  its  time  striving  by  all  means  to  retain 
power  and  realizing  that  it  will  not  be  able 
to  do  so  within  the  legal  limits  set  by  themsel¬ 
ves  (for  example,  fascist  dictatorship). 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  state  of  the  dicta¬ 
torship  of  the  proletariat.  Its  aims  during  the 
period  of  its  existence  are  clear:  it  serves  as 
a  political  lever  for  liquidating  capitalist  and 
setting  up  socialist  social  relations,  that  is  for 
doing  away  with  social  and  national  oppression 
and  for  protecting  and  strengthening  the  emerg¬ 
ing  socialist  order.  After  fulfdling  these  tasks, 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  USSR,  develops  into  a  socialist  state 
of  the  entire  people. 

As  for  the  political  regime  of  the  dictator¬ 
ship  of  the  proletariat,  it  is  determined  by  con¬ 
crete  historical  conditions.  If  the  reactionary 
classes  do  not  voluntarily  withdraw  from  the 
historical  arena,  if  they  use  armed  violence, 
terror  and  uprising  to  regain  the  power  they 
have  lost,  the  new  government  (i.e.  the  state 
of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat)  considers 
itself  justified  in  answering  violence  with  vio¬ 
lence  and  terror  with  terror.  “The  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat,”  Lenin  wrote  in  this  connec- 
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tion,  “is  class  struggle  waged  by  a  proletariat 
that  is  victorious  and  has  taken  political  power 
into  its  hands  against  a  bourgeoisie  that  has 
been  defeated  but  not  destroyed,  a  bourgeoisie 
that  has  not  vanished,  has  not  ceased  to  oiler 
resistance,  but  has  intensified  its  resistance.” 

The  English  writer  H.G.  Wells,  who  visited 
Russia  in  1920,  wrote  in  his  well-known  book 
“Russia  in  the  Shadows”:  “It  was  not  commun¬ 
ism  that  plunged  this  huge,  creaking,  bankrupt 
empire  into  six  years  of  exhausting  war.  It  was 
European  imperialism.  Nor  is  it  communism 
that  has  pestered  this  suffering  and  perhaps 
dying  Russia  with  a  series  of  subsidized  raids, 
invasions  and  insurrections  and  inflicted  upon 
it  an  atrocious  blockade.  The  vindicative  French 
creditor,  the  journalistic  British  oaf  are  far 
more  responsible  for  these  deathbed  miseries 
than  any  Communist.” 

But  even  under  these  emergency  conditions 
the  dictatorial  methods  of  government  used 
against  the  counter-revolutionaries  afforded 
broad  democracy  for  the  overwhelming  majo¬ 
rity  of  the  people. 

Of  course,  under  other  conditions  the  dicta¬ 
torship  of  the  proletariat  will  be  altogether  dif¬ 
ferent.  Thus,  for  example,  peaceful  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  socialist  revolution,  parliamentary 
means  of  the  transition  to  socialism  will  bring 
about  other  forms  of  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat. 

Thus,  by  the  concept  “dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat”  Communists  designate  the  class  es¬ 
sence  of  the  state  necessary  for  organizing  the 
transition  from  capitalism  to  socialism. 
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IS  COMMUNISM  AGGRESSIVE 
BY  NATURE? 

The  idea,  or  rather  prejudice,  that  com¬ 
munism  is  aggressive  by  nature  is  widespread 
in  the  West.  There  are  at  least  two  reasons 
for  this:  failure  to  understand  the  doctrine  of 
communism  and  erroneous  interpretation  of 
some  historical  facts.  First,  about  the  doctrine 
of  communism. 

When  Communists  maintain  that  commun¬ 
ism  will  inevitably  be  firmly  established  through¬ 
out  the  world  they  never  mean  that  socialist 
countries  will  start  “capturing”  capitalist  coun¬ 
tries,  undermining  them  from  within  and  trans¬ 
forming  them  to  their  own  way.  This  is  an  ab¬ 
surdity.  Socialism  and  communism  do  not  need 
to  be  imposed  by  force.  The  new  social  order 
grows  out  of  the  contradictions  which  mature 
within  capitalism  itself. 

It  is  not  “communist  plot”  but  the  striving 
for  social  justice  and  social  equality  that  rouses 
the  working  people  and  nations  to  action 
against  exploitation  of  man  by  man.  And  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  done  about  it.  Lenin  wrote  that  the 
domination  of  capitalism  was  being  undermi¬ 
ned  not  because  someone  wanted  to  seize  power. 
“Seizure”  of  power  would  be  senseless.  Lenin 
considered  that  no  forces  would  destroy  capi¬ 
talism  if  history  did  not  discard  it,  undermine 
it. 

A  version  is  widely  current  in  the  West  that 
socialism  in  the  East  European  countries  is  a 
typical  example  of  socialism  being  “imposed” 
by  the  force  of  Soviet  arms.  Space  does  not 
permit  a  lengthy  explanation  of  the  falseness 
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of  this  version.  But  let  us  ask:  what  would 
have  happened  if,  in  the  course  of  the  war, 
Soviet  troops  had  not  entered  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe?  True,  the  use  of  the  subjunc¬ 
tive  mood  in  an  argument  evokes  a  guarded  at 
titude,  but  in  this  case  the  task  is  made  easier 
by  the  possibility  of  referring  to  the  situation 
which  at  the  time  had  developed  in  Greece. 

It  is  known  there  was  not  a  single  Soviet 
soldier  in  Greece.  It  is  also  known  that  as  a 
result  of  the  widespread  anti-fascist  liberation 
movement,  power  in  that  country  at  the  end 
of  1944  was  in  the  hands  of  the  National-Li¬ 
beration  Front  which  intended  to  carry  out  a 
number  of  profound  democratic  transforma¬ 
tions.  Finally  it  is  known  that  the  forces  of  de¬ 
mocracy  and  socialism  were  crushed  by  the  re¬ 
actionaries  only  because  of  the  direct  military 
interference  of  the  Western  powers. 

What  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  this? 
The  striving  of  the  masses  for  radical  social 
transformations  in  that  European  country  did 
not  depend  on  the  presence  (or  absence)  of 
Soviet  troops  and  was  wholly  due  to  internal 
causes.  Secondly,  this  striving  was  suppressed 
in  a  country  where  armed  forces  of  the  West¬ 
ern  powers  were  present,  and  in  the  case  of 
Greece  we  have  an  example  of  the  export  of 
counter-revolution.  Thirdly,  in  regions  where 
Soviet  troops  were  present  the  process  of  break¬ 
ing  the  old  social  relations  was  protected  from 
outside  intervention  and  developed  quite  inde¬ 
pendently.  In  other  words,  the  Soviet  Army  did 
not  “make"’  the  revolution  but  ensured  its  pea¬ 
ceful  development  and  did  much  to  prevent  a 
civil  war  and  intervention. 
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When  speaking  about  “the  aggressive  na¬ 
ture”  of  communism,  reference  is  often  made 
to  the  assistance,  including  military  aid,  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist 
countries  to  the  national-liberation  movement. 
Such  assistance  is  given  indeed  but  not  only 
to  Communists  but  to  all  those  who  are  strug¬ 
gling  for  national  freedom  and  independence, 
for  national  progress. 

Thus,  if  antipathy  to  the  old  social  order 
is  growing  in  the  world,  there  are  no  grounds 
for  blaming  “the  aggressive  nature”  of  com¬ 
munism.  The  causes  lie  deeper — in  the  social 
structure  which  cannot  ensure  people  social 
justice,  social  equality  and  often  even  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

ARE  CONTRADICTIONS  INHERENT 
IN  SOCIALISM  AND  COMMUNISM? 

No  social  transformation  can  engender  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  conflict-free  development  in  the  history 
of  society.  Contradictions  have  always  been 
and  will  for  ever  remain  a  source  of  social  de¬ 
velopment,  the  motive  force  of  social  progress. 

It  is  quite  another  matter  when  it  comes  to 
the  character  and  forms  of  manifestation  of 
contradictions.  In  a  society  based  on  private 
property  and,  consequently, divided  into  classes 
with  opposite  interests,  contradictions  inevitably 
take  the  form  of  social  antagonism.  Experience 
shows  that  the  social  policy  pursued  by  the  ruling 
elite  can  alleviate  this  antagonism  and  impart 
to  it  a  respectable  appearance,  but  the  anta¬ 
gonism  remains  and  continues  to  erode  and 
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undermine  the  foundations  of  the  social  struc¬ 
ture. 

The  abolition  of  private  property,  if  it  takes 
place  in  conditions  of  transition  to  socialism, 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  disappearance  of 
antagonistic  relations  between  social  groups. 
This  is  certainly  not  a  single  act  but  a  prolon¬ 
ged  and  complex  process  in  the  course  of  which 
the  character  of  social  contradictions  under¬ 
goes  a  radical  change.  Let  us  stress  once  more: 
it  is  not  the  contradictions  that  are  disappear¬ 
ing  and  being  eliminated  but  their  antagonist¬ 
ic  nature. 

What  contradictions  are  inherent  in  a  so¬ 
cialist  society?  Reasoning  in  the  most  general 
way,  we  can  say  that  the  contradiction  between 
the  new  and  the  old,  between  the  emerging 
and  the  dying,  between  innovation  and  conser¬ 
vatism  is  characteristic  of  socialism  just  as  of 
any  other  form  of  human  society.  It  is  not  ab¬ 
stract  categories  that  are  at  play  on  the  social 
arena  but  living  people,  groups  of  people,  and 
the  clashes  between  them  on  different  questions 
constitute  the  ‘‘eternal''  form  of  social  progress. 

Let  us  cite  the  discussion  which  took  place 
in  the  Soviet  Union  during  preparations  for  the 
major  economic  reforms  of  1965.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  press  of  those  years  shows  there 
were  decisive  differences  of  opinion  and  pro¬ 
posals  as  to  the  character  of  the  intended  re¬ 
form,  its  scope,  and  the  course  it  should  take. 
Opinions  ranged  from  sharply  negative  views 
of  people  who  saw  in  the  intended  reforms  al¬ 
most  a  return  to  capitalism  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  naively  enthusiastic  opinions  calling  for 
an  immediate  and  radical  transformation  of  the 
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existing  economic  system.  Economists  and  so¬ 
ciologists,  heads  of  enterprises  and  workers  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  discussion.  A  progressive  view 
prevailed  which  combined  the  depth  and  tho¬ 
roughness  of  the  forthcoming  reforms  with  ca¬ 
refully  thought  out,  cautious  implementation 
based  on  experiments. 

A  deeper  analysis  shows  that  the  economic 
and  theoretical  debates  during  the  discussion 
reflected  the  objective  contradictions  confront¬ 
ing  the  national  economy  in  the  early  sixties. 
These  were  contradictions  between  the  by  now 
huge  production  machinery  with  its  complex 
production  ties  and  the  rigidly  centralized  me¬ 
thods  of  management.  The  task  consequently 
consisted  of  bringing  management  methods 
in  line  with  the  national  economic  development 
that  had  been  achieved.  The  economic  reform 
thus  constitutes  a  method  of  solving  this  pro¬ 
blem  worked  out  by  judiciously  comparing  dif¬ 
ferent  views  and  appraisals. 

If  we  approach  this  problem  on  a  concrete 
historical  plane,  we  shall  find  that  a  number  of 
contradictions  facing  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
socialist  countries  are  connected  with  the  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  the  emergence  of  socialism.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  the  new  type  of  social 
order  began  to  develop  on  an  inadequate  socio¬ 
economic  basis.  Most  countries  which  embarked 
on  the  road  to  socialism  were  economically 
and  socially  backward  at  the  time  of  the  revo¬ 
lution,  having  poorly  developed  productive  for 
ces,  traces  of  feudalism  in  the  economy  and 
social  order,  a  predominance  of  petty-bourgeois 
strata,  the  absence  of  stable  democratic  tradi¬ 
tions,  etc.  Hence  the  obvious  contradiction 
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between  the  essence  of  political  power,  the  con¬ 
tent  of  socialist  ideals  and  the  far-removed 
socio-economic  reality.  For  decades  this  contra¬ 
diction  retarded  the  development  of  socialism. 
In  the  specific  conditions  of  that  time  it  could 
be  solved  by  one  means  only — by  accelerated 
modernization  of  all  aspects  of  social  life. 

But  here  new  contradictions  arose:  between 
the  demands  for  democracy  and  the  necessity 
for  rigid  centralization  of  management,  between 
the  immediate  everyday  requirements  of  the 
masses  and  the  need  for  giving  priority  to  and 
accelerating  the  development  of  heavy  industry. 
And  when  we  consider  that  these  conflicts  took 
place  against  a  social  background  of  unceasing 
attempts  (within  the  country  and  particularly 
beyond  its  borders)  to  suppress  the  first  shoots 
of  socialism,  it  will  become  clear  what  colossal 
efforts  the  Soviet  people  had  to  make  to  over¬ 
come  the  legacy  of  the  past  and  transform  Rus¬ 
sia  into  a  socialist  state. 

The  reader  will  undoubtedly  notice  that  up 
to  now  we  have  dwelt  on  contradictions  whose 
roots  lie  not  so  much  in  the  nature  of  social¬ 
ism  as  in  the  problems  engendered  by  the  spe¬ 
cific  peculiarities  of  building  socialism.  It  was 
our  intention  to  present  the  actual  state  of  af¬ 
fairs.  But  if  we  take  communism  in  “pure 
form”  then  we  must  assume  that  in  the  future 
society  the  focal  point  of  contradictions  will 
shift  from  the  social  sphere  to  the  sphere  of 
the  intellect. 

Communism  is  not  an  idyllic  society  free 
from  contradictions,  worries  and  anxieties, 
from  drama  and  tragedy.  If  it  were  so,  commun¬ 
ism  would  be  doomed  to  gradual  degradation, 
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to  the  loss  of  vitality  and  creative  power.  But 
that  will  not  happen.  The  world  surrounding 
us  is  infinite.  Our  distant  descendants  will  never 
be  able  to  say:  “We  know  everything.  Every¬ 
thing  is  within  our  means”  and  therefore  the 
eternal  contradiction,  constantly  being  solved 
and  always  leaving  something  unsolved,  be¬ 
tween  society  and  nature,  between  the  driving 
urge  of  man  to  del^e  into  all  the  secrets  of  the 
infinite  Universe  and  the  objective  impossibi¬ 
lity  to  achieve  it  will  serve  as  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  social  energy,  will  boost  humanity 
up  the  endless  ladder  of  social  progress.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  how  great  the  power  of  communist 
civilization  will  be,  this  upward  climb  will  ne¬ 
ver  be  easy.  Dramatic  collisions  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  of  truth  against  delusions,  of  progress 
against  intellectual  conservatism  and  self-satis¬ 
faction,  tragic  reverses  in  man’s  struggle  with 
unexplored  forces  of  nature,  clashes  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  views — such  are  only  some  of  the  con¬ 
flicts  which  characterize  the  dynamism  and  the 
tense  fhythm  of  life  of  a  communist  society. 


WHAT  FUNCTIONS  WILL  THE  STATE 
DISCHARGE  UNDER  COMMUNISM? 


The  state  is  not  an  eternal  form  of  organi¬ 
zation  of  human  society.  It  has  not  always  exis¬ 
ted  and  will  not  continue  forever.  The  state  ap¬ 
peared  when  society  split  into  antagonistic  clas¬ 
ses,  and  it  will  disappear  with  the  building  of  a 
classless  society — communism.  This  is  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Marxist  theoreticians  arrived  at 
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after  studying  the  political  history  of  human 
society,  the  origin  and  essence  of  the  state.  This 
conclusion  is  being  confirmed  more  and  more 
by  the  practical  changes  the  state  is  already 
being  subjected  to  under  socialism.  We  know 
that  discussion  of  abstract  sociological  subjects 
can  be  uninteresting.  But  those  who  wish  to 
learn  the  truth  will  have  to  climb  all  the  rungs 
leading  to  it.  This  begins  with  the  question: 
what  is  a  state? 

Every  person,  to  be  sure,  has  his  own  as¬ 
sociations  in  this  regard.  For  one  man  the  state 
is  mainly  a  tax  collector,  who  has  the  bad 
habit  of  appearing  when  he  is  least  of  all  wan¬ 
ted;  for  another  it  is  a  policeman,  who  is  not 
always  as  polite  and  kind  as  depicted  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  books;  for  another  it  is  a  group  of  gent¬ 
lemen  meeting  in  parliament,  who  always  seem 
to  be  busy,  of  one  believes  the  parliamentary 
reports,  debating  cardinal  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  problems.  In  short,  the  state  and  its  ma¬ 
chinery,  no  matter  from  what  point  you  look 
at  it,  is  a  special  group  (or  special  groups)  of 
people  and  of  corresponding  agencies  (for 
instance  the  parliament,  army,  police,  court 
and  jails). 

Who  needs  this  huge  and  expensive  machi¬ 
nery,  consisting  of  people,  who,  by  virtue  of 
their  occupation,  do  not  produce  any  material 
or  spiritual  values?  Whom  does  this  machinery 
serve? 

Some  naive  people  believe  that  the  state  is 
always  and  everywhere  an  unbiased  arbiter, 
standing  above  society  and  maintaining  law  and 
order  fairly,  even  though  strictly.  It  expresses 
the  interests  of  the  nation,  takes  care  of  the 
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extent,  but  only  if  the  state  is  able  to  remain 
an  unbiased  arbiter.  This,  however,  is  usually 
very  difficult. 

There  is  always  class  struggle  in  a  society 
rent  by  contradictions  and  antagonisms  among 
the  classes.  Its  existence  can  be  denied,  of 
course.  But  there  is  no  escaping  the  fact,  for 
instance,  that  scores  of  thousands  of  strikes, 
involving  millions  of  workers,  have  occurred  in 
the  industrial  countries  of  the  West  during  the 
past  years.  Let  us  consider  the  question:  why 
do  the  workers  and  not  the  businessmen  strike? 
Why  do  those  who  get  work  and  not  those 
who  give  it  go  on  strike?  This  happens,  ob¬ 
viously,  because  the  former  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  existing  system  of  distribution  of  the  values 
they  create,  while  the  latter,  i.e.  the  owners  of 
the  means  of  production,  regard  it  as  perfectly 
natural  and  lawful.  After  all,  the  factory  and 
office  workers  would  not  fight  for  their  rights 
if  there  were  no  infringement  upon  their  inte¬ 
rests. 

The  state,  Marxists  reply,  arose  when  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  settle  the  conflicts  that  con 
stantly  broke  out  among  the  classes.  But  since 
the  state  is  not  an  incorporeal  organism,  since 
its  machinery  consists  of  living  beings,  it  pro¬ 
tects,  quite  naturally,  the  interests  of  the  class 
which  controls  it.  As  a  rule,  however,  official  po¬ 
licy  is  shaped  by  people  belonging  to  the  most 
powerful  class  which  dominates  the  economy. 
They  use  state  power  to  further  their  selfish 
interests.  They  need  the  state  machinery  to 
bolster  up  and  strengthen  the  existing  system, 
to  protect  the  interests  and  privileges  of  the 
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ruling  class  from  social  forces  that  want  a  fair¬ 
er  organization.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  is 
done  in  practice. 

All  the  above-said  should  not  be  understood 
too  literally.  The  bourgeois  state,  for  instance, 
is  often  compelled  to  go  against  certain  private 
interests  of  a  given  group  of  capitalists.  It  may 
carry  out  various  measures,  from  time  to  time, 
to  improve  the  people’s  living  conditions.  But 
all  this  is  due  to  the  long-standing  struggle  of 
the  working  people  and  is  nothing  but  minor 
concessions  by  the  ruling  class  to  protect  their 
principal  interests.  Neither  universal  suffrage 
nor  anything  else  can  alter  the  fact  that  in  a 
society  divided  into  antagonistic  classes  the 
state  apparatus  is  designed  to  safeguard  the  pri¬ 
vileges  and  ensure  the  domination  of  definite 
social  groups  at  the  expense  of  others. 

Hence  the  conclusion:  as  long  as  a  society 
has  stable  groups  of  people  with  opposing  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  interests,  the  existence  of  the 
state  is  as  natural  and  inevitable  as  the  tides 
of  the  sea. 

And  one  more  conclusion:  when  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  build  a  society  without  antagonistic 
classes,  a  society  where  the  contradiction  be¬ 
tween  the  public  and  the  private  does  not  exist, 
the  state  becomes  unnecessary  and  withers 
away,  to  use  the  Marxist  term.  It  will  be  gra¬ 
dually  replaced  by  public  self-government.  This 
will  be  a  communist  society. 

The  state,  however,  is  still  necessary  at  the 
first  stage  of  communism,  i.e.  under  socialism. 
Not  only  because  the  new  system  has  to  be  de¬ 
fended  from  outside  enemies  (the  14-nation  in¬ 
tervention  against  the  young  Soviet  Russia,  or 
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the  attack  of  nazi  Germany  on  the  USSR). 
Equally  important  are  the  internal  factors.  As 
pointed  out  by  Lenin,  “.  .  .we  must  not  think 
that  having  overthrown  capitalism  people  will 
at  once  learn  to  work  for  society  without  any 
standard  of  right.  Besides,  the  abolition  of  ca¬ 
pitalism  does  not  immediately  create  the  eco¬ 
nomic  prerequisites  for  such  a  change.”  This 
means  that  material  inequality  is  not  done 
away  with  yet.  There  are  still  thieves,  hooli¬ 
gans,  and  lovers  of  an  easy  life  at  the  expense 
of  others. 

But  the  socialist  state  radically  differs  from 
its  historical  predecessors.  This  is  explained, 
first  of  all,  by  the  fact  that  the  laboring  classes 
take  over  all  political  power  when  carrying 
out  a  socialist  revolution.  As  a  result  of  the 
establishment  of  public  ownership  of  the  means 
of  production,  all  citizens  become  equal  eco¬ 
nomically,  that  is,  they  turn  into  co-owners  of 
the  means  and  instruments  of  production.  This, 
naturally,  creates  the  basis  for  genuine  politi¬ 
cal  equality.  The  abolition  of  private  property 
does  away  with  class  antagonism,  because  no¬ 
body  is  then  able  to  exploit  others.  The  former 
exploiters,  like  everyone  else,  have  to  work  for 
a  living.  Gradually,  friendly  relations  are  esta¬ 
blished  between  workers,  peasants  and  intel¬ 
lectuals,  i.e.  the  three  social  strata  making  up 
socialist  society.  They  administer  the  state  joint¬ 
ly  in  their  common  interests. 

Development  of  economy,  science  and  cul¬ 
ture  becomes  the  main  function  of  the  socialist 
state,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  master  of  all  social 
wealth.  This  is  why  the  sphere  of  purely  state 
functions  in  their  traditional  forms  steadily 
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narrows  down  in  the  public  life  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

What  does  this  mean  in  practice?  First  of 
all  that  the  special  group  of  people,  professional¬ 
ly  occupied  in  managing  public  affairs,  disap¬ 
pears  altogether.  Every  person  begins  to  devote 
some  of  his  time  to  this  business.  In  other 
words,  the  state  will  become  absolutely  unne¬ 
cessary  when  everybody  grows  to  be  a  “states¬ 
man.” 

The  very  nature  of  the  work  which  is  now 
called  statesmanship  will  lose  its  political  cha¬ 
racter.  There  will,  of  course,  be  bodies  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  economy  or  the  planning  of  scien¬ 
tific  research.  But  these  will  not  be  state  bodies, 
because  their  functions  will  be  determined  not 
by  political,  but  only  by  specific  considerations. 
Such  “classical”  state  institutions  as  the  court, 
police,  security  bodies  and  army  will  disappear 
for  good. 

A  communist  society  is  a  complex  organism 
based  on  the  public  awareness  of  all  its  mem¬ 
bers,  and  ever-developing  public  control  and  re¬ 
gulation.  This  control,  however,  will  not  be  that 
of  one  social  group  or  special  agencies  over  the 
behavior  of  others.  This  will  be  purely  self-con¬ 
trol.  This  is  the  underlying  principle  of  self-go¬ 
vernment. 

People  who  say  that  communist  society  can¬ 
not  be  stateless  usually  refer  to  “human  nature.” 
They  claim  that  people’s  “nature”  is  such  that 
they  are  forever  doomed  to  be  slaves  of  their 
base  passions,  that  people  are  essentially  sly  and 
aggressive,  and  that  only  political  and  state  re¬ 
straints  can  keep  society  from  universal  chaos 
and  breakdown. 
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Communists  are  of  a  different  opinion  about 
“human  nature.”  They  believe  that  this  “nature” 
is  flexible  and  pliable,  that  most  often  a  person 
is  bad  when  his  life  is  miserable.  To  change  peo¬ 
ple  it  is  necessary  to  alter  their  living  condi¬ 
tions,  to  make  them  human  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word. 

How  long  will  it  take?  Nobody  can  say 
exactly. 

What  must  be  done?  Here  we  can  give  an 
answer.  It  is  necessary  to  make  the  economy 
serve  social  and  not  private  interests,  and  to 
secure  a  situation  where  one’s  daily  bread  will 
not  be  the  mass  stimulus  of  human  activity, 
i  It  is  necessary  to  raise  the  cultural  standards 
of  all  the  people  and  not  just  a  handful  of  pri¬ 
vileged  citizens.  It  is  necessary  to  ensure  living 
conditions  where  every  person  can  become  a 
fully  developed  individual,  harmoniously  com¬ 
bining  intellectual,  moral  and  physical  growth. 

This  is  what  Marxists  mean  when  they  speak 
of  building  a  communist  society.  A  tremendous 
task.  But  nobody  has  ever  succeeded  in  halting 
the  march  of  history.  Marx  was  right  when  he 
wrote:  “.  .  .Mankind  always  sets  itself  the  task 
it  can  resolve,  because  at  closer  scrutiny  it  is 
j  seen  that  a  problem  arises  only  when  there  are 
the  material  requisites  for  its  solution,  or  they 
are,  at  least,  in  the  making  ” 

HOW  IS  THE  NATIONAL  QUESTION 
TACKLED  UNDER  COMMUNISM? 

This  can  be  illustrated  by  Soviet  experience 
in  tackling  the  national  question.  What  is  the 


national  policy  of  our  socialist  state  whose  huge 
territory  is  inhabited  by  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  nations,  peoples  and  ethnic  groups? 

Before  the  1917  Revolution  most  of  them 
were  without  rights,  oppressed,  economically 
and  culturally  backward.  Non-Russians  were 
contemptuously  called  “natives”  by  tsarist  of¬ 
ficials.  Many  peoples  of  Siberia,  the  Far  East 
and  the  North  were  doomed  to  extinction,  due 
to  ruthless  exploitation,  hunger  and  numerous 
diseases. 

Soviet  power  based  its  national  policy  on 
the  principle  that  was  briefly  formulated  by 
Lenin  in  the  following  way:  not  a  single  pri¬ 
vilege  to  any  nation.  They  must  all  enjoy  the 
full  right  to  self-determination.  Relations  among 
the  Soviet  peoples  must  be  absolutely  equal, 
based  on  mutual  respect,  mutual  confidence, 
mutual  assistance  and  unselfish  friendship.  On 
the  eighth  day  of  its  existence,  i.e.  November 
15,  1917,  the  Soviet  Government  issued  the 
“Declaration  of  Rights  of  the  Peoples  of  Rus¬ 
sia.”  It  was  the  first  document  legalizing  the 
equality  of  all  citizens  regardless  of  color  of 
skin,  race  or  nationality.  This  is  also  stipulated 
in  the  current  Constitution  of  the  USSR. 

The  principle  of  equality  of  nations  and 
races  stems  both  from  the  very  essence  of  com¬ 
munist  ideas  and  the  nature  of  the  social  sys¬ 
tem  and  political  power  in  a  socialist  state.  As 
the  Soviet  state  is  governed  by  the  working 
people  themselves,  there  is  no  place  for  econo¬ 
mic,  social  or  national  oppression  of  man  by 
man.  Socialist  society  (the  more  so  communist 
society)  cannot  have  any  groups  of  people  inte- 
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rested  in  the  enslavement,  robbery  or  exploita¬ 
tion  of  one  nation  by  another. 

How  is  the  equality  of  peoples,  both  big 
and  small,  ensured  in  the  Soviet  Union? 

The  rights  to  work,  leisure,  education  and 
social  insurance  are  guaranteed  to  all  Soviet 
citizens  without  exception.  People  of  various 
nationalities,  both  men  and  women,  get  equal 
pay  for  equal  work  all  over  the  country.  The 
same  holds  true  of  politics.  It  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  that  a  city  with  a  predominantly  Russian 
population  elects  a  Georgian  or  an  Uzbek  as  its 
representative  in  the  Supreme  Soviet,  or  Uz¬ 
beks  cast  their  ballots  for  a  Ukrainian. 

The  Soviet  state  is  based  on  the  national 
principle.  The  peoples  inhabiting  a  definite  ter¬ 
ritory  have  set  up  different  political-admini¬ 
strative  units,  depending  on  their  numbers. 
These  include  Union  Republics  which,  in  turn, 
consist  of  the  Autonomous  Soviet  Socialist  Re¬ 
publics,  Autonomous  Regions  and  National 
Areas. 

There  are  fifteen  Union  Republics:  the  Rus¬ 
sian,  Ukrainian,  Byelorussian,  Latvian,  Li¬ 
thuanian,  Estonian,  Moldavian,  Georgian,  Ar¬ 
menian,  Azerbaijanian,  Uzbek,  Kirghiz,  Tajik, 
Kazakh  and  Turkmen  Republics. 

Every  Union  Republic  is  a  sovereign  state 
It  has  its  own  supreme  body  of  power — the 
Supreme  Soviet — which  appoints  the  Republic’s 
government— the  Council  of  Ministers — and 
elects  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Supreme  Soviet 
also  approves  the  Constitution,  coat-of-arms, 
flag,  anthem  and  capital  of  the  Republic.  It 
has  the  exclusive  right  of  settling  territorial 


questions.  It  is  within  the  Supreme  Soviet's 
competence  to  endorse  annual  and  long-term 
economic  development  plans,  and  the  Republic’s 
budget.  The  national  life  of  a  Union  Republic 
is  directed  by  national  government  bodies.  All 
official  correspondence  and  tuition  within  the 
Republic’s  confines  is  conducted  in  the  local 
language. 

All  the  Union  Republics  enjoy  freedom 
of  self-determination.  To  promote  their  deve¬ 
lopment  they  have  voluntarily  united  in  a 
single  state — the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re¬ 
publics. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Soviet  of  a  Republic  is  simultaneously 
one  of  the  fifteen  Vice-Chairmen  of  the  Presi¬ 
dium  of  the  USSR  Supreme  Soviet.  Both  the 
biggest  Republic  of  the  Union,  the  Russian  Fe¬ 
deration,  with  a  population  of  127  million,  and 
Estonia,  with  a  100  times  smaller  population, 
send  25  deputies  each  to  the  Soviet  of  Nationa¬ 
lities,  one  of  the  two  equal  Houses  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Soviet. 

Another  form  of  national  state  unit  is  the 
Autonomous  Soviet  Socialist  Republic.  It  also 
has  its  own  territory,  Constitution,  Supreme  So¬ 
viet,  government,  budget,  Supreme  Court  and 
capital.  Each  of  the  Autonomous  Republics  is 
represented  in  the  Soviet  of  Nationalities  by 
11  deputies.  An  example  of  this  form  of  na¬ 
tional  state  is  the  Yakut  Autonomous  Republic 
with  a  population  of  600,000.  It  is  located  in 
the  northern  part  of  Central  Siberia. 

The  Autonomous  Regions  and  National 
Areas  are  self-governing  administrative  units, 
established  by  minor  nationalities,  but  they  are 
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not  states.  However,  they  discharge  many  state 
functions.  Every  Autonomous  Region  elects  five 
deputies  to  the  Soviet  of  Nationalities,  and  every 
National  Area— one  deputy.  Their  local  bodies 
of  power— the  regional  or  district  Soviets  of 
Working  People’s  Deputies — are  full-fledged 
masters  of  their  own  territory.  They  are  formed 
with  due  regard  for  the  local  conditions  and 
conduct  all  the  affairs  in  the  language  of  the 
local  population. 

They  have  their  own  budgets,  which 
they  draw  up  at  their  own  discretion. 
As  an  example  we  may  take  the  Gorno-Altai 
j,  Autonomous  Region  with  a  population  of  about 
170,000  and  the  Evenki  National  Area  with  a 
population  of  only  11,000,  which  is  located  in 
the  Far  North. 

The  equality  of  the  Soviet  peoples  is  also 
manifested  by  their  economic  and  cultural  de¬ 
velopment.  Refore  the  1917  October  Revolution 
large-scale  industry  was  chiefly  concentrated 
in  Central  Russia,  in  the  Urals  and  the  Ukraine. 
Today  all  the  Republics  have  advanced  modern 
economies.  The  Central  Asian  Soviet  Repub¬ 
lics — Uzbekistan,  Kirghizia,  Tajikistan  and  Tur¬ 
kmenia,  which  formerly  had  only  a  few  semi¬ 
handicraft  workshops,  now  have  heavy,  preci¬ 
sion  engineering,  chemical  and  other  industries. 
Tajikistan  alone  has  more  than  300  large-scale 
plants  representing  approximately  thirty  indu- 
j  stries.  They  not  only  produce  goods  for  the 
country,  but  export  them  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Highly  qualified  national  engineering 
and  technical  personnel,  workers,  managers  of 
plants  and  farms,  and  executives  have  been 
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trained  there  during  the  years  of  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment. 

There  has  also  been  a  striking  upsurge  in 
cultural  standards.  Many  Soviet  peoples  did  not 
have  their  own  written  language  forty  years 
ago.  These  included  the  Kirghiz,  Kazakh,  and 
most  of  the  national  minorities  of  the  North 
and  the  Far  East.  Today,  every  Republic  has 
its  own  national  Academy  of  Sciences  and  scor¬ 
es  of  research  institutes,  which  are  staffed  by 
national  personnel.  Big  headway  has  been 
made  by  the  young  national  literatures  and  arts 
of  the  minor  nationalities. 

Moreover,  100  per  cent  literacy  has  been 
achieved  through  free  education  at  all  levels. 
The  efficient  system  of  free  medical  care,  steady 
growth  of  the  number  of  doctors  and  nurses 
from  among  the  local  population,  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  wiping  out  of  many  diseases  which 
plagued  these  peoples  in  the  past. 


WHY  ARE  SEPARATE  REPUBLICS 
WITH  THEIR  OWN  NATIONAL 
TERRITORIES  NECESSARY?  DOES 
THIS  NOT  DENOTE  FEAR  OF  RACIAL 
CONTRADICTIONS? 


The  communist  approach  to  solving  the  na¬ 
tional  problem  is  determined  not  by  abstract 
ideals  but  by  a  scientific  study  of  the  role  and 
place  of  nations  in  the  historical  process.  We 
can  see  from  the  past  that  national  forms  of 
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the  development  of  humanity  have  been  extra¬ 
ordinarily  stable.  Throughout  centuries  and  mil¬ 
lenniums  the  national  factor  exercised  an  es¬ 
sential  influence  on  international  relations  and 
affected  the  course  of  social  processes. 

As  for  our  times,  we  are  witnessing,  to  use 
the  words  of  Arnold  Toynbee,  “an  explosion 
of  nationalism.”  The  question  is  not  only  about 
the  regions  designated  as  “the  third  world.” 
The  reverberations  of  this  explosion  are  felt  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  extent  everywhere. 

Of  course  the  growth  of  national  self-awa¬ 
reness,  the  bolstering  of  national  dignity  and 
national  pride  are  in  themselves  a  positive 
phenomenon.  But,  unfortunately,  under  certain 
conditions  the  rise  of  national  self-conscious¬ 
ness  is  accompanied  by  intensification  of  con¬ 
flicts  and  mistrust  between  nations,  and  some¬ 
times  also  leads  to  contradictions  including 
armed  clashes.  And  here  we  come  to  the  gist 
of  the  problem.  Marxist  sociology  maintains 
that  the  national  problem  is  a  reflection  of  the 
social  problem.  This  means  that  the  social  struc¬ 
ture,  the  class  composition  of  society,  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  relations  between  the  principal  social 
groups  exert  a  determining  influence  on  the  sta¬ 
te  of  relations  between  nationalities.  If  society 
is  corroded  by  class  contradictions,  it  is  unlike¬ 
ly  that  the  nationalities  in  such  a  society  should 
live  on  fraternal  terms.  Consequently,  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  social  problem,  that  is  the  transition 
to  socialism,  is  an  absolute  prerequisite  for  solv¬ 
ing  the  national  problem. 

With  the  elimination  of  antagonism  bet¬ 
ween  classes  the  objective  basis  of  antagonism 


between  nations  also  disappears.  But  in  order 
that  friendship  between  nations  should  become 
a  reality,  it  is  necessary  to  work  out  a  program 
of  concrete  measures  to  overcome  national  pre¬ 
judices  and  national  inequality.  Such  a  pro¬ 
gram,  as  mentioned  before,  was  for  the  first 
time  worked  out  by  the  Russian  Communists 
after  the  October  Revolution  in  1917. 

Reasoning  abstractedly,  one  might  suppose 
that  the  national  program  of  the  Bolsheviks 
could  have  been  also  carried  out  within  the  fra¬ 
mework  of  a  Unitarian  state.  However,  being 
political  realists,  the  Communists  understood 
that  at  that  stage  the  solution  of  the  national 
problem  required  setting  up  national  political 
formations  with  their  own  bodies  of  power  and 
government,  their  own  territories,  etc.  Only  in 
this  way  was  it  possible  to  give  full  scope  to  the 
manifestation  of  national  self-consciousness  of 
nations,  to  overcoming  mistrust  between  nations 
which  had  been  built  up  throughout  the  centu¬ 
ries  and  to  establishing  genuine  equality  bet¬ 
ween  them. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  “fearing”  or  “not  fear¬ 
ing”  contradictions  between  nations.  What  is 
necessary  is  to  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  such 
contradictions  and  strive  to  remove  the  condi¬ 
tions  engendering  them. 

The  fifty-year-long  experience  of  the  multi¬ 
national  Soviet  state  is  proof  of  the  correctness 
of  the  chosen  path. 

The  developed  communist  society  will  bring 
about  a  gradual  obliteration  of  distinctions 
between  nationalities  and  their  merging  into 
one.  But  the  remoteness  of  this  prospect  does 
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not  make  it  possible  as  yet  to  see  any  concrete 
features  of  this  process.  One  thing  is  clear:  the 
“merging”  of  nations  can  itake  place  only 
through  the  all-round  flourishing  of  national 
cultures. 


WHAT  DOES  COMMUNISM  DO  TO 
EMANCIPATE  WOMEN? 

This  question  concerns  a  good  half  of  the 
human  race.  In  answering  it,  we  should  like 
to  say  right  away  that  Communists  highly 
value  and  respect  the  role  of  women  in  family 
life.  They  regard  them  as  equals,  worthy  of 
enjoying  the  same  social  status  as  men.  Re¬ 
fusal  to  recognize  this  would  deny  the  very 
idea  of  equality  of  human  beings. 

In  spite  of  numerous  zigzags,  human  so¬ 
ciety  has  progressed  steadily.  This  has  been  ac¬ 
companied  to  an  increasing  extent  by  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  mothers,  wives  and  sisters 
have  their  place  in  society.  Socialism  has  played 
a  decisive  part  in  emancipating  women.  It  did 
not  stop  at  half  measures.  From  its  very  first 
days,  socialism  granted  women  equal  rights  with 
men  in  all  spheres  of  life.  But  the  main  thing 
is  that  it  did  not  merely  proclaim  formal  rights, 
but  took  the  necessary  steps  to  guarantee  them. 

Equality  in  employment  is  guaranteed  by  the 
right  and  real  possibility  to  receive  an  educa¬ 
tion  according  to  one’s  ability  and  inclinations. 
It  is  worth  mentioning  that,  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  institutes  for  women  exclusively  were  set 
up  in  several  Soviet  Republics  where  women  had 
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been  especially  downtrodden  prior  to  the  Re¬ 
volution.  This  had  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
their  illiteracy  as  quickly  as  possible.  Absence 
of  unemployment  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
steady  growth  of  the  number  of  people  work¬ 
ing  is  a  most  important  guarantee  of  a  sure 
step  from  the  desk  to  the  plant,  scientific  in¬ 
stitution  or  ministry.  The  labor  of  every  citizen 
is  remunerated  in  line  with  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  work  done.  Women  thereby  re¬ 
ceive  equal  pay  with  men  for  equal  work. 

Women  are  employed  in  all  branches  of 
the  national  economy.  Women  in  our  country 
are  scientists  and  managers,  public  leaders, 
and  even  cosmonauts.  Our  economy  employs 
over  7.5  million  women  with  higher  or  spe¬ 
cialized  secondary  education.  This  figure  is 
even  more  impressive  if  we  say  that  this  is 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  Soviet  specialists. 
It  is  nothing  unusual  to  see  women  at  the 
head  of  big  factories,  scientific  and  educational 
institutions.  In  the  Turkmen  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic  alone,  where  women  were  without 
rights  even  in  family  life  only  forty  years  ago, 
some  of  them  are  now  managers  and  chief 
engineers  of  enterprises.  Scores  of  Turkmenian 
women  have  been  elected  chairmen  of  collec¬ 
tive  farms  and  are  managing  them  efficiently. 

Women  predominate  in  such  spheres  as  pub¬ 
lic  health  and  education.  They  account  for  75 
per  cent  of  all  Soviet  doctors.  Women  are  more 
than  likely  to  be  heads  of  rural  or  district 
health  or  education  departments. 

Soviet  women  have  the  same  opportunities 
as  men  in  science,  a  sphere  which  more  than 
any  other  has  been  monopolized  by  men 
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since  ancient  times.  Today,  women  account  for 
38  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  scientific 
workers  in  the  USSR.  They  are  Academicians, 
Corresponding  Members  of  Academies  and 
Professors.  Many  of  them  have  made  a  sub¬ 
stantial  contribution  to  the  advancement  of 
Soviet  science.  World  science  is  familiar 
with  the  names  of  Academician  Militsa 
Nechkina  (History),  and  Alla  Masevich,  Doctor 
of  Sciences  (Physics  and  Mathematics)  and 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Astronomical  Council  of 
the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  role  of 
women  in  Soviet  science  is  great  indeed.  Much 
depends  on  them  in  the  implementation  of  va¬ 
rious  scientific  programs,  including  space  re¬ 
search. 

There  is  practically  no  Soviet  state  institu¬ 
tions  without  women.  To  start  with,  there  are 
425  women  in  the  highest  legislative  body  of 
the  country- — the  Supreme  Soviet.  This  means 
that  they  hold  28  per  cent  of  the  parliamentary 
seats.  This  is  more  than  the  total  number  of 
women  in  the  parliaments  of  all  the  capitalist 
countries  combined. 

We  can  name  many  Soviet  women  who  hold 
ministerial  posts:  Yekaterina  Furtseva  is  the 
USSR  Minister  of  Culture,  Hally  Nazarova  of 
Turkmenia  and  Sakin  Begmatova  of  Kirghizia 
are  Vice-Chairmen  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
of  their  respective  republics.  The  Ministers  of 
Social  Insurance  of  Kirghizia,  the  Russian  Fe¬ 
deration  and  Uzbekistan  are  also  women.  There 
is  nothing  unusual  about  women  discharging 
official  functions  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  wrote  in 
connection  with  the  space  flight  of  Valentina  Te- 
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reshkova,  that  the  Russians  had  shown  once 
again  that  they  knew  the  way  to  outstrip  the 
Americans  by  letting  women  play  an  equal  role 
with  men  in  society.  There  is  deep  meaning  in 
these  words. 

The  participation  of  women  in  socially  use¬ 
ful  labor  has  created  the  necessary  conditions 
for  the  free  development  and  full  life  of  half 
the  nation. 


WILL  SOCIETY  COMMAND  PEOPLE  S 

FREE  TIME? 

Most  certainly  not!  There  is  nothing  of  the 
sort  now,  under  socialism,  and  there  will  be 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  future,  when  we 
have  communism. 

The  Moscow  newspaper  Izvestia  once  publi¬ 
shed  the  results  of  a  poll  on  the  pastime  of  its 
readers.  What  do  they  do  after  work?  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  poll,  for  instance,  the  chief  techno¬ 
logist  of  an  automobile  plant  has  been  an  ama¬ 
teur  actor  for  many  years  now,  a  fitter  at  the 
same  plant  breeds  aquarium  fish  at  home,  a  fo¬ 
reign  language  instructor  teaches  German  to 
children  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  journalist 
is  fond  of  angling,  a  mechanic  enjoys  photogra¬ 
phy,  a  nurse  goes  in  for  sports,  a  collective 
farm  tractor-driver  is  keen  on  music  and  chess, 
etc. 

Millions  of  people  volunteer  to  do  social 
work  in  their  spare  time  without  compensation. 
They  assist  in  the  work  of  various  committees 
of  local  Soviets,  help  trade  union  and  Komso¬ 
mol  organizations,  work  at  clubs,  libraries,  kin- 
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dergartens  and  nurseries,  study  in  scientific  and 
art  circles,  read,  draw  and  sculpture,  go  in  for 
hiking,  design  their  own  TV  sets  and  collect 
stamps.  This  is  far  from  all,  of  course.  Eve¬ 
rybody  has  his  own  fancies,  favorite  pastime 
or  hobby.  There  is  no  need  for  a  socialist  socie¬ 
ty  to  control  this  diversity  of  interests  and  at¬ 
tractions,  neither  does  it  have  any  desire  to  do 
so.  Everybody  decides  how  he  wants  to  spend 
his  leisure  time.  This  is  important  for  every  in¬ 
dividual  and  for  society  as  a  whole.  That  is 
why  the  Soviet  state  seeks  to  provide  every  op¬ 
portunity  for  all  working  people  to  spend  their 
leisure  time  to  their  advantage.  Huge  sums  are 
being  spent  every  year  from  the  state  budget 
and  the  budgets  of  enterprises  and  public  orga¬ 
nizations  on  libraries,  club-houses,  palaces  of 
culture,  stadiums,  sports  grounds,  various  mu¬ 
seums,  exhibitions,  etc.  All  this  is  available  to 
the  people  either  free  or  for  a  negligible  fee. 

There  will  be  no  objections,  of  course,  if 
somebody  plays  cards  with  his  pals  in  his  free 
time,  or  enjoys  a  game  of  dominoes,  or,  let  us 
say,  goes  to  the  races  and  tries  his  luck  on  the 
totalizator.  Nobody  will  censure  a  person  who 
constantly  just  kills  time.  But  he  risks  losing 
his  comrades’  respect. 

In  socialist  society  the  development  of  pro¬ 
ductive  forces  is  accompanied  by  the  rising  liv¬ 
ing  and  cultural  standards  of  the  working  peo¬ 
ple.  Consequently  the  problem  of  free  time  is 
being  solved  on  an  increasingly  favorable  basis. 
Here  it  is  worthwhile  recalling  Karl  Marx’s 
statement,  that  whereas  before  communism  so¬ 
cial  wealth  is  determined  by  the  amount  of 
time  spent  on  work,  the  wealth  of  a  commun- 
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ist  society  will  be  measured  in  terms  of  free 
time. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  approach 
the  problem  of  working  and  free  time  with 
the  present-day  yardstick,  and  draw  a  line  betw¬ 
een  them.  But  under  communism  people  will 
approach  their  work  in  quite  another  way,  and 
will,  consequently,  look  upon  their  free  time 
differently.  Indeed,  a  person  does  not  watch 
the  clock,  but  spends  his  time  as  he  sees  fit 
when  he  is  doing  something  he  is  fond  of— in¬ 
venting,  creating.  In  this  case  it  is  often  difficult 
to  say  where  “obligatory”  work  ends  and  “pure” 
leisure  begins.  It  is  definite,  however,  that  peo¬ 
ple  will  not  sit  idle.  The  well  developed  members 
of  a  future  society,  people  with  immense  intel¬ 
lectual  requirements,  will  surely  know  how  to 
fill  their  free  time,  how  to  make  use  of  this 
“space  for  mental  development,”  as  it  was  cal¬ 
led  by  Marx.  The  urge  to  acquire  new  knowled¬ 
ge,  to  master  new  professions  will  become  just 
as  natural  in  human  beings  as  the  need  to  rest 
and  sleep.  Every  person  will  have  really  unli¬ 
mited  opportunities  to  develop  his  endowments 
and  put  them  to  proper  use. 

DOES  COMMUNISM  NEED 
AN  “IRON  CURTAIN”? 

Many  of  those  who  now  use  the  term  “iron 
curtain”  do  not  know  that  it  was  first  coined  by 
the  Goebbels  propaganda  machine.  Political 
propriety  alone,  it  seems,  should  have  preven¬ 
ted  them  from  repeating  this  anti-Soviet  fascist 
invention. 
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The  Soviet  socialist  state  never  wished  to 
shut  itself  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
an  iron  or  any  other  curtain.  Right  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Soviet  Republic  Lenin 
came  out  for  the  development  of  economic 
and  other  relations  with  foreign  countries. 

The  point  is,  unfortunately,  that  long  be¬ 
fore  the  “iron  curtain”  lie  was  put  into  circula¬ 
tion,  the  ruling  quarters  of  the  West  did  their 
best  to  shut  the  young  Soviet  Republic  off  from 
the  outside  world  by  the  so-called  cordon  sa- 
nitaire.  People  of  the  older  generation  rememb¬ 
er  well  how  a  string  of  states  and  governments, 
hostile  to  the  Soviet  Union,  were  set  up  along 
the  western  frontiers  of  the  USSR.  Their  purpo¬ 
se  was  to  blockade  the  Russian  Revolution,  to 
cut  Soviet  Russia  off  from  other  countries,  to 
prevent  the  spreading  of  communist  ideas.  And 
now,  many  years  since,  the  very  same  quarters 
that  endeavored  to  “quarantine”  Soviet  Russia, 
have  the  boldness  to  accuse  her  of  shutting 
herself  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Of  course,  being  surrounded  for  many  years 
by  frankly  hostile  countries,  the  Soviet  state 
was  compelled  to  take  definite  measures  for  self- 
defense.  But  these  were  forced,  retaliatory  steps, 
and  the  engineers  of  the  “cordon  sanitaire”  were 
to  blame.  The  “iron  curtain”  myth  is  complete¬ 
ly  threadbare  now.  And  how  can  a  self-respect¬ 
ing  person  mention  this  “curtain”  when  there 
is  a  lively  exchange  of  people  and  ideas  going 
on  between  our  country  and  the  other  states? 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  about  1.5  million  foreign 
tourists  come  to  the  Soviet  Union  every  year, 
let  alone  other  visitors  from  abroad.  There  is 
a  broad  cultural  exchange  between  the  West 
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and  East.  Trade  and  cooperation  in  different 
spheres  have  also  grown. 

The  experience  of  past  years  has  clearly 
shown  that  the  scope  of  relations  and  contacts 
among  states  with  different  socio-political  syst¬ 
ems,  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  relaxation  of 
international  tension. 

Many  obstacles  that  still  interfere  with  the 
rapprochement  of  countries  and  peoples  col¬ 
lapse  when  tension  subsides.  And  vice  versa, 
the  worsening  of  the  international  climate  in¬ 
variably  freezes  this  process. 

An  “iron  curtain”  is  not  needed  by  people 
who  are  successfully  building  communism.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  in  their  interest  for  ever 
more  people  to  learn  of  their  experiences  in 
building  a  new  life,  and  at  the  same  time  for 
themselves  to  benefit  from  everything  valuable 
and  new  abroad. 

This  is  true  even  now.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  a  communist  society,  when  it  is 
built  in  our  country,  will  open  its  doors  even 
wider  for  the  rest  of  humanity  in  order  to 
show  its  accomplishments  and  advantages. 

HOW  WILL  THE  NATIONAL  ECONOMY 
BE  PLANNED? 


The  presently  accepted  principles  of  socialist 
economy,  to  our  mind,  will  be  further  develop¬ 
ed  and  improved.  The  reader  is,  probably,  fa¬ 
miliar  with  such  terms  as  the  “five-year”  and 
“seven-year”  plans.  These  are  programs  for 
the  development  of  the  Soviet  national  econo- 
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my  over  corresponding  periods  of  time.  Plan¬ 
ning  in  the  USSR  is  of  a  perfectly  realistic 
character.  All  Soviet  enterprises  belong  to  one 
owner,  the  people,  and  when  there  is  one  owner, 
to  be  sure,  he  is  in  the  best  position  to  know 
about  the  output  capacities  of  his  enterprises 
and  their  potentialities,  to  control  the  funds  of 
all  the  plants  and  factories.  This  is  exactly  why 
the  Soviet  people  can  have  a  planned  economy, 
which  takes  into  consideration  both  the  requi¬ 
rements  of  the  people  and  the  available  output 
potentialities.  If  it  is  necessary  to  step  up  the 
development  of  some  sector  of  the  natio¬ 
nal  economy,  this  can  be  easily  done  in  a  plan¬ 
ned  society.  All  the  funds  are  centralized,  and 
they  are  channelled  into  those  branches  of  the 
national  economy  which  it  is  necessary  to  de¬ 
velop. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  process  can¬ 
not  wholly  be  pictured  in  rosy  colors.  There 
are  setbacks  and  failures,  unjustified  losses,  un¬ 
revealed  resources,  etc.  Yet  historic  experience 
vividly  proves  that  planned  economic  develop¬ 
ment  on  a  nation-wide  scale  provides  tremen¬ 
dous  advantages. 

Economic  planning  begins  at  the  enterpris¬ 
es— plants,  factories,  mines,  collective  and  state 
farms,  transport,  building,  trading  and  other 
organizations.  The  factory  and  office  workers 
and  farmers  contribute  directly  or  through  their 
public  organizations  to  the  planning  of  produc¬ 
tion  by  submitting  estimates  and  proposals  for 
the  development  and  improvement  of  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  enterprises.  These  proposals  are  usual¬ 
ly  intended  to  expand  production,  improve  qua¬ 
lity,  mechanize  and  automate  labor  processes, 
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improve  working  conditions,  make  more  ra¬ 
tional  use  of  raw  materials,  fuel,  electric  power 
and  supplies,  promote  better  utilization  of 
equipment,  more  efficient  and  profitable  orga¬ 
nization  of  production,  etc. 

After  due  consultation  with  the  personnel 
of  the  enterprise  and  proper  verification,  the 
management  draws  up  a  draft  plan  for  the  re¬ 
quired  period  (the  accepted  practice  in  the 
USSR  is  to  work  out  current  plans  for  a  1-2 
year  period,  long-range  plans — for  5-7  years, 
and  perspective  plans — for  15-20  years). 

The  plans  of  individual  enterprises  and  or¬ 
ganizations  are  checked,  coordinated,  corrected 
and  incorporated  by  planning  committees  in  a 
draft  plan  for  territorial-production  units 
(firms,  production  boards,  etc.).  Public  health, 
educational,  scientific  and  cultural  bodies,  trade 
unions  and  different  public  organizations  draw 
up  programs  for  the  non-productive  sphere  of 
life,  proceeding  from  the  growing  requirements 
of  the  people.  All  these  data  are  included  in  a 
single  plan  for  the  development  of  the  econo¬ 
mic  region. 

After  the  plan  is  finally  coordinated  on  a 
nation-wide  scale,  it  is  considered  by  the  USSR 
Council  of  Ministers  and  the  All-Union  Central 
Council  of  Trade  Unions  (AUCCTU).  and  then 
endorsed  by  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR. 
It  then  becomes  law,  and  must  be  carried  out 
in  the  name  of  the  common  good. 

Yet,  the  ratification  of  the  plan  does  not 
mean  it  cannot  be  changed.  It  is  amended  as 
soon  as  new  resources  or  new,  hitherto  un¬ 
known,  circumstances,  come  to  light. 
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HOW  WILL  SCIENCE  MANIFEST 
ITSELF  AS  A  DIRECT  PRODUCTIVE 
FORCE? 

Novelists  of  past  centuries  have  devised  an 
ivory  tower  and  its  inhabitant,  the  scientist, 
who  resents  the  slightest  attempt  to  make  prac¬ 
tical  use  of  his  discoveries.  Even  the  high  priest 
of  ancient  Egypt,  whose  head  was  a  jumble  of 
mysticism  and  rudiments  of  real  knowledge, 
took  care  to  have  these  grains  of  science  be¬ 
nefit  his  tribesmen. 

We  are  living  in  the  age  of  an  unpreceden¬ 
ted  scientific  and  technical  revolution.  Stagger¬ 
ing  scientific  discoveries  of  the  last  half  century 
have  not  only  enabled  us  to  advance  industry 
and  agriculture  at  a  fast  pace,  but  have  given 
rise  to  new  branches  of  production — chemical 
industry  (especially  the  manufacture  of  a  wide 
range  of  plastics),  electronics,  and  atomic 
energy.  But  even  the  contemporary  level  of 
science  and  the  rates  at  which  its  achieve¬ 
ments  are  being  utilized  in  production,  conse¬ 
quently  becoming  available  in  everyday  life, 
are  not  the  limit.  After  all,  the  extent  to  which 
all  the  potentialities  of  science  are  used  de¬ 
pends  on  the  social  organization  of  society. 

This  is  borne  out  by  the  experience  gained 
in  the  construction  of  a  socialist  economy  in 
the  USSR  and  the  other  socialist  countries.  It 
becomes  possible  to  carry  out  many  projects 
needed  by  society,  quickly  and  smoothly.  Ra¬ 
tional  concentration  of  capital,  its  investment 
in  the  most  important,  decisive  sectors  of  the 
national  economy  and  scientific  research,  are 
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also  governed  by  considerations  of  social  expe¬ 
diency,  and  not  by  the  desire  to  extract  profit 
in  private  interests.  Such  things  as  competing 
firms,  buying  up  or  concealing  patents  are  un¬ 
thinkable  under  socialism. 

It  becomes  possible  to  plan  scientific  re¬ 
search  and  concentrate  on  the  solution  of  the 
most  urgent  tasks,  for  the  benefit  of  society. 
Thousands  of  scientists  are  working  on  key 
problems,  and  the  extent  of  this  concentration 
is  far  greater  than  even  such  a  concerted  effort 
as  the  Manhattan  A-bomb  Project  or  the  effort 
to  make  the  hydrogen  bomb.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  under  communism  science  will  no  longer 
be  subjected  to  military  goals,  which  often  di¬ 
storts  its  progress  and  diverts  huge  funds  and 
forces  from  vital  peaceful  problems  to  develop¬ 
ing  ominous  weapons  for  mutual  extermina¬ 
tion. 

Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  so¬ 
cialist  countries  train  scientific  and  technical 
personnel  according  to  plan  in  unprecedented 
numbers  (in  1966  there  were  768  engineers  per 
million  inhabitants;  the  total  number  of  scien¬ 
tific  workers  amounted  to  more  than  712,000 
at  the  end  of  1966).  Combined  with  a  planned 
economy,  all  this  makes  possible  the  increasing¬ 
ly  accelerated  introduction  of  scientific  achie¬ 
vements  in  production,  the  expansion  of  ex¬ 
perimental  research  at  plants  and  farms,  the 
exemplary  organization  of  scientific  and  techni¬ 
cal  information  throughout  the  country,  and 
the  ever  greater  use  of  world  experience. 
Herein,  we  believe,  lies  the  growing  role  of 
science  as  a  direct  productive  force. 

Typical  for  modern  science  is  the  emer- 
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gence  of  new  branches,  which  usually  originate 
“at  the  junction”  of  two  or  more  spheres  of  re¬ 
search  which  formerly  seemed  to  be  quite  fo¬ 
reign  to  each  other,  for  instance,  bionics,  a 
crossbreed  of  biology,  physiology  and  electro¬ 
nics.  The  latest  research  shows  that  it  is  preci¬ 
sely  in  these  “adjacent  spheres  of  science”  that 
the  most  amazing  discoveries  are  being  made 
and  the  most  overwhelming  prospects  for  pro¬ 
gress  are  found.  Needless  to  say,  tremendous 
opportunities  will  be  opened  up  by  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  cooperation  between  scientists  of  diffe¬ 
rent  countries,  when  all  barriers  are  fully  elimi¬ 
nated. 

Science  and  production  will  pool  their  ef¬ 
forts  under  communism  to  achieve  the  common 
goal  of  satisfying  the  constantly  growing  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  people.  This  is  why  the 
speedy  use  of  inventions  in  production  will  be¬ 
come  a  matter  of  routine,  and  an  honorable 
duty  of  people  taking  part  in  this  process. 

The  question  may  arise:  will  not  this  rapid 
introduction  of  new  scientific  achievements  re¬ 
sult  in  the  continuous  regearing  of  production 
lines,  shops  and  plants?  Will  this  not  produce 
a  big  gap  between  scientific  progress  and  con¬ 
siderations  of  economic  expediency  and  defi¬ 
nite  production  stability?  After  all,  the  inven¬ 
tions  applied  in  production  today  may  become 
obsolete  a  few  months  later  (something  like 
this  is  now  happening  in  military  technology). 

Yes,  there  is  such  a  danger  if  we  approach 
the  question  with  the  present-day  yardstick. 
But  under  communism,  with  its  tremendously 
developed  and  planned  economy,  the  temporary 
stopping  of  plants  or  even  whole  branches  of 
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production  will  be  easily  compensated  by  in¬ 
creased  production  in  other  industries.  This 
will  give  the  scientists  of  the  future  a  chance 
to  carry  out  huge  experiments  on  a  continen¬ 
tal  or  even  global  scale 

WHAT  IS  THE  MEANING  OF  THE 
PRINCIPLE  “FROM  EACH  ACCORDING 
TO  HIS  ABILITY?”  WHO  CAN 
DETERMINE  THE  ABILITIES  OF 
A  PERSON  AND  HOW? 

Some  people  doubt  whether  anybody  will 
want  to  work,  the  more  so  to  full  ability,  when 
they  obtain  everything  they  require  anyway. 

Others  ask:  How  can  it  be  determined  whe¬ 
ther  a  person  is  working  to  his  full  ability  or 
not?  Ability  is  often  an  unknown  factor  not 
only  to  those  associated  with  the  individual  but 
to  the  person  himself. 

And  still  others  say:  Is  the  principle  “ac¬ 
cording  to  one’s  ability”  fair  to  the  able  and 
gifted?  A  mediocrity,  even  if  he  works  12  hours 
a  day,  will  never  be  able  to  produce  as  much 
as  a  more  able  person. 

These  doubts  arise  only  because  the  inquir¬ 
ers  proceed  from  habitual  present-day  condi¬ 
tions  and  standards.  It  is  necessary  to  imagine 
the  conditions  of  a  communist  society,  where 
labor  will  no  longer  be  merely  a  source  of  earn¬ 
ings,  but  a  natural  necessity  of  man. 

Is  this  not  too  categorical?  No,  not  at  all! 
The  entire  history  of  the  human  race  is,  pri¬ 
marily,  a  history  of  the  production  of  material 
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values  and  perfection  of  implements  of  labof. 
This  means  that  labor  is  the  main  sphere  of 
human  activity.  It  is  an  inherent  necessity  of 
human  beings,  and  they  will  no  more  be  able 
to  live  without  it  than  they  can  live  without 
water  or  food. 

It  is  easy  to  grasp  the  difference  between 
the  labor  of  a  farmhand,  for  instance,  and  the 
work  of  a  composer.  What  makes  the  former 
sell  his  labor?  Unwillingness  to  die  of  hunger 
and  desire  to  earn  a  living  for  himself  and  his 
family.  What  makes  a  composer  write  music? 
His  inherent  urge  and  sense  of  satisfaction  at 
having  produced  something  that,  in  his  opinion, 
is  new  and  valuable,  something  that  may  be¬ 
nefit  others. 

This,  of  course,  is  rather  a  primitive  com¬ 
parison,  but  it  shows  the  difference  between 
hired,  forced  labor,  done  for  the  sake  of  earn¬ 
ing  a  living  and  creative  endeavor,  which 
brings  joy  and  makes  a  person  feel  socially 
useful.  It  may  be  said  that  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  composers  who  write  music  for  the 
sake  of  money,  and  not  a  few  workmen,  who 
enjoy  their  work.  Quite  true!  There  are  all 
kinds  of  attitude  to  labor  even  in  a  society 
where  everything  is  assessed  in  terms  of  money. 
Very  often  people  do  not  realize  themselves 
why  they  work:  is  it  merely  for  money  or  for 
other  motives?  The  important  point  is  which  of 
these  two  tendencies  prevail. 

Under  communism,  work  will  be  rid  of  ele¬ 
ments  of  profit-making  and  other  ulterior  mo¬ 
tives  since  the  level  of  economic  development 
and  the  new  economic  conditions  will  destroy 
the  very  soil  on  which  such  things  thrive.  The 
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natural  need  of  a  human  being  to  work  will 
not  be  restricted  either  socially  or  economi¬ 
cally. 

Even  during  the  stage  of  the  transition  to 
communism,  such  restrictions  are  in  the  process 
of  diminishing.  The  interests  of  society  and  the 
individual  mainly  coincide  already  under  so¬ 
cialism.  All  this  engenders  a  new  attitude  to 
labor  in  the  socialist  countries.  For  Soviet  peo¬ 
ple  work  is  not  only  a  means  of  subsistence — 
it  is  also  becoming  a  vital  necessity.  Comment¬ 
ing  on  the  Soviet  Union  in  his  book  “Peace  with 
Russia,”  Averell  Harriman  wrote  he  was  ama¬ 
zed  to  discover  that  Soviet  workers  take  an  in¬ 
terest  and  pride  in  their  own  contribution  to 
the  common  national  task.  Harriman  has  dis¬ 
cerned  a  very  significant  feature  of  socialist 
society. 

We  could  list  here  millions  of  workers  and 
collective  farmers — innovators  in  production  and 
rationalizers,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  memb¬ 
ers  of  different  public  designing  offices,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  planning  bureaus,  who  voluntarily 
work  at  many  problems  in  their  free  time  with¬ 
out  being  paid  for  it;  professors  and  instruc¬ 
tors,  who  deliver  lectures  free  of  charge  at  peo¬ 
ple’s  universities  all  over  the  country.  There  are 
very  many  such  examples,  indeed. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy,  of  course,  to  make 
every  job  creative  or  to  secure  conditions  where 
every  working  man  will  feel  a  full-fledged  mast¬ 
er  of  the  country.  But  the  Soviet  people  are 
sure  that  this  task  will  be  solved,  too.  Much 
attention  is  being  paid  in  the  USSR  to  auto¬ 
mation  and  mechanization  of  all  branches 
of  production,  and  not  only  because  this  raises 
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labor  productivity.  Equally  important  is  the 
task  of  easing  labor  conditions  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  way,  of  having  automation  and  electronics 
bring  physical  labor  closer  to  intellectual  work. 
One  may  see  improvements  at  Soviet  plants, 
which  do  not  always  yield  a  significant  eco¬ 
nomic  effect,  but  facilitate  and  better  working 
conditions. 

In  a  communist  society,  in  the  final  count, 
physical  labor  will  organically  merge  with  intel¬ 
lectual  work.  This  work  will  be  a  joy,  apart 
from  satisfying  man’s  natural  necessity.  It  is 
inherent  in  people  to  set  themselves  ever  new 
tasks,  to  strive  for  new  accomplishments.  A 
worker  or  engineer  feels  great  satisfaction 
when  he  produces  something  that  is  better  than 
its  predecessor.  And  communist  labor  creates 
the  best  of  conditions  for  the  blossoming  of 
human  gifts  and  endowments.  Another  point  of 
no  lesser  importance:  one  of  the  principal  free¬ 
doms  guaranteed  to  a  human  being  by  commu¬ 
nist  society  alone  is  to  change  his  profession 
at  will,  to  work  according  to  his  calling  and 
ability.  Millions  of  people  will  no  longer  be 
condemned  by  the  prevailing  division  of  labor 
to  a  chance  or  disliked  profession. 

Even  under  socialism  every  man  enjoys 
guaranteed  employment,  the  right  to  a  free 
education  and  vocational  training  (including 
education  without  quitting  work).  In  1966  alone 
as  many  as  1,961,000  young  workers  were  train¬ 
ed  in  technical  trades  schools  at  the  expense 
of  society.  What  is  more,  many  workers  have 
learned  a  trade  or  upped  their  skills  right  at 
work.  Open  contest  exams  at  higher  educational 
establishments  and  research  institutions,  addi- 
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tional  paid  leaves  and  other  privileges  for  stu* 
dents,  give  everybody  a  chance  to  choose  a  pro- 
fession  freely,  and  to  change  it  when  necessary. 

And  last  but  not  least:  the  enhanced  social 
awareness  of  people,  their  growing  moral  stan¬ 
dards.  Of  course,  there  are  still  grabbers  among 
us,  there  are  people  who  don’t  work  well,  bul 
are  eager  to  make  money.  It  is  much  easier, 
you  see,  to  build  up  a  thousand  of  the  most 
up-to-date  enterprises  than  to  remould  human 
nature,  burdened  by  age-old  habits  of  a  society 
based  on  profit-making  and  exploitation.  But 
collective  work,  collective  efforts  in  building  up 
a  new  society,  are  the  best  media  for  fostering 
lofty  moral  qualities  in  millions  of  people. 

All  that  has  been  achieved  in  this  respect 
in  the  USSR  and  in  the  other  socialist  countries 
makes  us  confident  that  everybody  will  work 
“according  to  his  ability”  under  communism. 
Administrative  measures  or  other  means  of  pres¬ 
sure  will  not  be  needed  to  force  people  to  work. 
People  engrossed  in  creative  labor,  people  who 
get  pleasure  from  it,  work  with  a  will. 

WHAT  IS  THE  MEANING  OF  THE 
PRINCIPLE  “TO  EACH  ACCORDING 
TO  HIS  NEEDS?”  IS  IT  POSSIBLE  TO 
SATISFY  ALL  REQUIREMENTS, 
INDIVIDUAL  NEEDS  AND  TASTES? 


There  is  a  view  that  production,  no  matter 
how  fast  it  develops,  has  its  limits,  while  indi¬ 
vidual  human  requirements  are  boundless.  Con- 
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sequently,  no  matter  how  many  good  things  of 
life  are  produced,  they  will  not  suffice  to  fully 
satisfy  all  needs.  Is  this  correct? 

Having  set  the  goal  of  creating  a  society  of 
abundance,  scientific  communism,  as  distinct 
from  Utopian  teachings  of  the  past,  rules  out 
asceticism,  i.e.  restriction  of  human  consump¬ 
tion  to  prime  necessities.  Stereotyped  personal 
consumption  is  unthinkable  under  communism. 

The  critics  of  communism  often  point  to  the 
numerous  difficulties  and  privations  which  the 
young  Soviet  Republic  had  to  endure  during 
the  first  twenty  years  or  so  of  its  existence. 
But,  first  of  all,  these  shortages  did  not  occur 
in  a  communist  society,  but  in  the  very  initial 
(and  most  difficult)  period  of  breaking  the 
ground  for  such  a  society,  in  conditions  when 
the  economy  was  ravaged  by  the  world  and 
then  Civil  Wars  and  foreign  intervention.  We 
must  not  overlook,  also,  such  factors  as  the 
economic  blockade  by  hostile  capitalist  powers 
and  sabotage  of  the  exploiting  classes,  which 
still  existed  in  those  days  inside  the  country. 
And,  secondly,  having  started  building  in  these 
extremely  difficult  conditions  the  first  stage  of 
communism — a  socialist  society — the  Soviet  peo¬ 
ple  deliberately  imposed  temporary,  though 
rather  serious,  restrictions  in  order  to  increase 
capital  investment  in  the  national  economy,  to 
promote  science  and  culture.  But  we  repeat 
that  these  were  temporary  measures,  taken  deli¬ 
berately  to  accelerate  the  achievement  of  the 
set  goal — the  building  of  a  communist  society. 

Incidentally,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
difficulties  and  privations  endured  by  the  Soviet 
people  are  by  no  means  unavoidable  for  other 
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countries  embarking  upon  the  road  of  socialism. 
Why?  Because  many  of  them  are  starting 
to  build  a  new  society  with  a  much  more  ad¬ 
vanced  economy.  Application  of  a  fair  principle 
in  the  distribution  of  material  and  spiritual  va¬ 
lues  permits  an  immediate  increase  in  people’s 
living  standards.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
higher  the  economic  level  of  a  country,  the 
more  good  things  of  life  its  people  will  be  able 
to  get.  Economically  advanced  countries  will, 
of  course,  be  able  to  develop  all  sectors  of  the 
national  economy  without  requiring  sacrifices 
by  the  population. 

The  contemporary  international  situation, 
characterized  by  the  growth  of  peace  forces, 
makes  possible  the  prevention  of  armed  inter¬ 
vention  by  reactionary  forces  in  the  affairs  of 
socialist  states.  This  means  that  their  peoples 
need  not  suffer  war  sacrifices  and  devastation. 

In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  demand  in 
a  communist  society,  Marxism-Leninism  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  assumption  that  human  requi¬ 
rements  tend  to  grow  boundlessly,  that  there 
is  a  wide  variety  of  tastes,  and  that  human  in¬ 
dividuality  is  bound  to  blossom.  The  sole  aim 
of  a  communist  economy,  therefore,  will  be  to 
satisfy  ever  more  fully  the  material  and  spiritual 
requirements  of  every  member  of  society.  Other¬ 
wise  the  struggle  of  Marxists  for  the  revolution¬ 
ary  transformation  of  society,  for  universal 
progress,  would  lose  all  sense. 

At  the  same  time,  in  determining  the  requi¬ 
rements  of  human  society  Marxists  proceed 
from  the  scientifically  proven  formula  that  na¬ 
tural  human  requirements  are  by  no  means 
boundless  at  every  given  stretch  of  history. 
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that  they  may  be  estimated  (excluding  extra¬ 
vagances,  of  course,  greediness,  groundless 
whims  or  claims  of  individuals  or  social 
groups).  Can  such  a  pastime,  for  instance,  as 
piano-smashing  contests  which  were  popular  in 
some  countries  of  late  be  regarded  as  a  natural 
necessity? 

It  is  scientifically  proven  that  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  food,  clothing,  footwear,  housing,  nu¬ 
merous  household  necessities,  various  amenities 
and  cultural  services  have  intelligent  and  ra¬ 
tional  limits.  Beyond  them  we  have  wasteful¬ 
ness  and  groundless  whims.  An  intelligent  per¬ 
son  realizes,  of  course,  that  every  product  must 
be  consumed  in  reasonable  quantities.  Overeat¬ 
ing,  for  instance,  lowers  the  vitality  of  one’s 
organism,  harms  one’s  health,  and  shortens 
one’s  life;  too  much  furniture  creates  incon¬ 
veniences;  an  overstocked  wardrobe  is  practical¬ 
ly  useless  and  troublesome;  indiscriminate  use 
of  cinema,  or  TV  can  be  exhausting  and  irri¬ 
tating  instead  of  affording  aesthetic  satisfaction 
and  pleasure. 

Careful  scientific  research  in  the  USSR  and 
other  countries  has  determined  the  best  diet 
for  every  set  of  living  conditions  (climate,  con¬ 
sumption  of  physical  and  mental  energy,  etc.). 
It  is  not  very  difficult  to  determine  also  the 
housing  conditions  necessary  for  maximum 
comfort,  the  total  quantity  of  material  and  cul¬ 
tural  values  needed  for  a  well-to-do  life  accord¬ 
ing  to  modern  scientific  standards.  For  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  Soviet  Union  this  is  approxima¬ 
tely  1.5-2  times  that  of  the  current  average  liv¬ 
ing  standards  in  the  United  States  (in  terms  of 
value).  According  to  a  Soviet  sociologist,  who 
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just  recently  visited  the  United  States,  a  rank- 
and-file  American  would  be  twice  as  well  oil 
at  the  present  level  of  production,  if  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  distribution  in  the  country  were  so¬ 
cialist  and  not  capitalist. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  productive 
forces  of  modern  society  are  able  to  achieve  a 
level  which  will  ensure  the  necessary  abundan¬ 
ce  of  material  and  cultural  values  for  all  people. 
This  task  can  be  ultimately  solved  in  a  compa¬ 
ratively  short  space  of  time,  and  with  a  suffi¬ 
cient  margin  to  make  up  for  the  future  growth 
of  consumption  and  to  meet  individual  digres¬ 
sions  from  scientifically  warranted  average  re¬ 
quirements.  These  are  the  very  principles  which 
underlie  the  long-range  economic  plans  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  designed  to  create  the  material 
and  technical  foundation  of  a  communist  so¬ 
ciety. 

The  implementation  of  the  principle  “to  each 
according  to  his  requirements”  envisages  apart 
from  an  abundance  of  consumer  goods,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  several  other  requisites,  which  will 
take  some  time.  They  include,  above  all,  an 
efficient  and  smoothly  functioning  planning 
machinery,  which  will  respond  promptly  to  the 
growth  of  demand,  individual  needs  and  tastes, 
and  a  most  up-to-date  system  of  public  servi¬ 
ces,  which  will  supply  the  consumers  with  ev¬ 
erything  they  need. 

But  it  is  most  important  and  most  difficult 
to  foster  high  social  consciousness  in  the  peo¬ 
ple,  to  teach  them  to  despise  wastefulness,  to 
value  public  wealth  created  by  common  labor. 
This  means  rearing  people  devoid  of  egoism 
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and  greediness  who  wouid  not  have  parasitic 
designs  on  others. 

The  full  and  unhampered  implementation 
of  the  principle  “to  each  according  to  his  re¬ 
quirements”  will  be  possible  under  communism 
precisely  because  the  needs  of  every  consumer 
will  only  be  restricted  by  his  own  intelligence 
and  moral  convictions,  his  sense  of  self-respect 
and  respect  for  the  interests  and  requirements 
of  other  members  of  society. 


HOW  WILL  THE  GOOD  THINGS 
OF  LIFE  BE  DISTRIBUTED?  WILL  NOT 
THE  GRATUITOUS  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  GOODS  LEAD  TO  THE 
ENSLAVEMENT  OF  THE  HUMAN 
BEING,  TO  THE  STANDARDIZATION 
OF  TASTES  AND  ELIMINATION 
OF  FREE  CHOICE  OF  THE  CONSUMER? 

It  is  difficult  to  foresee  now  the  concrete 
forms  and  ways  by  which  the  members  of  a 
communist  society  will  find  it  most  convenient 
to  distribute  the  good  things  of  life.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  this  system  will  be  based  on 
the  present  method  of  selling  from  stock  and 
taking  individual  orders,  the  only  difference 
being  that  everything  will  be  provided  free  of 
charge  and  in  any  quantity.  There  is  nothing 
impossible  or  dangerous  in  this,  considering 
the  well  advanced  communist  economy  and  high 
social  consciousness  of  all  its  members.  The 
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only  brake  will  be  the  reason  and  taste  of  the 
consumer. 

For  many  centuries  now  people  have  be¬ 
lieved  that  “one  should  not  look  a  gift  horse  in 
the  mouth.”  Some  people  now  figure  it  this  way: 
what  kind  of  choice  can  there  be  if  everything 
we  receive  is  a  gift?  You  must  be  pleased  with 
what  you  get  in  the  way  of  a  gift.  And  how 
can  the  giver  take  into  account  all  tastes?  He 
will  inevitably  foist  his  own  tastes  on  many. 
The  recipient,  therefore,  will  be  beholden  to 
his  benefactor!  And  if  all  the  good  things  of 
life  are  distributed  free  of  charge,  will  they  not 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  gift?  Will  this  not  lead 
to  a  situation  when  you  will  have  to  take  what 
is  given? 

Such  views  on  gratuity  and  its  consequences 
under  communism  still  persist  among  people 
who  know  little  about  scientific  communism. 
First  of  all  there  will  be  no  beneficiaries  under 
communism.  All  able-bodied  people  will  work 
in  this  highly  developed  society  to  the  best  of 
their  abilities.  Each  one  will  make  his  contri¬ 
bution  to  a  life  of  plenty.  Every  member  of 
a  communist  society  will  be  a  producer  and 
consumer  at  the  same  time  (except  children, 
the  retired  and  disabled).  This  is  why  the  pro¬ 
duced  goods  cannot  be  regarded  as  gifts.  This 
will  alter  human  psychology  toward  things  that 
are  distributed  free  of  charge.  One  should  not 
look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  indeed.  A  be¬ 
neficiary,  true  enough,  should  take  what  is  given. 
But  a  man  who  draws  on  common  stores, 
which  he  has  contributed  to  with  his  labor,  is 
the  master  rather  than  the  beneficiary.  Quite 
a  difference,  is  it  not?  Being  the  master, 


he  will  produce  the  things  that  are  needed  by 
the  people  of  his  time,  and  in  good  variety, 
too.  Quantitative  restrictions  in  distribution 
(within  reasonable  amounts,  of  course)  will  dis¬ 
appear  then,  and  the  best  of  conditions  will 
exist  for  the  development  of  diverse  tastes.  De¬ 
spite  their  wide  range,  they  will,  naturally,  fall 
into  certain  groupings,  because  people  have  so 
much  in  common  after  all,  and  the  highly  de¬ 
veloped  productive  forces  will  be  fully  able  to 
satisfy  consumer  demand  both  quantitatively 
and  qualitatively. 

Furthermore,  these  conjectures  stem  from 
i  the  contemporary  experience  of  the  human 
race,  which  shows  that  as  long  as  there  is  no 
abundance  of  consumer  goods,  gratuity  is  al¬ 
ways  linked  with  some  degree  of  restriction,  ra¬ 
tioning,  and  standardization.  But  the  point  is 
that  this  entire  experience  is  inseparable  from 
the  condition — “as  long  as  there  is  no  abundan 
ce  of  consumer  goods.” 

But  just,  imagine  another  standard  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  when  consumer  commodi¬ 
ties  will  be  turned  out  in  an  incomparably 
greater  assortment,  of  better  quality,  and  in 
average  quantities  twice  or  thrice  that,  let  us 
say,  available  today  to  the  population  of  the 
most  developed  Western  states.  Nobody  will 
then  dream  of  regimenting  tastes,  reducing  or 
dispensing  with  the  freedom  of  consumer  choice. 
The  free  distribution  of  the  good  things  of  life 
will  make  possible  a  much  greater  choice.  Af¬ 
ter  all,  everybody  has  to  reckon  with  his  budg¬ 
et  today.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  freedom 
of  choice,  of  course,  but  for  most  of  the  people 
it  boils  down  to  a  certain  sum  of  money.  And 
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the  budgets  of  the  owner  of  a  steel  company, 
let  us  say,  or  a  farm-hand  are  by  far  not  the 
same.  On  the  other  hand,  every  member  of  a 
future  society  will  be  like  a  man  with  an  unli¬ 
mited  bank  account  and  a  cheque  book  to  draw 
on  it. 

Incredible,  you  may  say.  Society  cannot 
allow  everybody  to  help  himself  to  as  much  as 
he  wants,  irrespective  of  value.  People  have 
such  appetites  they  will  never  be  satisfied.  And 
what  will  happen  if  unlimited  freedom  of  choice 
is  guaranteed?  People  are  sure  to  take  only  the 
best,  and  what  will  you  do  with  inferior  and 
cheaper  products? 

Such  arguments  again  betray  the  present- 
day  dependence  of  consumer  choice  on  the  fa¬ 
mily  budget.  True  enough,  there  are  many 
goods  of  inferior  quality  that  are  sold  for  less, 
at  a  price  that  suits  the  consumer’s  pocket.  This 
is  a  sort  of  regulator.  And  what  if  we  get  rid 
of  it?  Will  there  be  any  need  to  make  goods 
of  inferior  quality?  No,  of  course  not. 

The  desire  to  acquire  as  much  goods  as  pos¬ 
sible  will  also  disappear.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  under  communism  people  will  have  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  psychology.  The  population  of 
the  Western  states  is  quite  used  now  to  the 
fact  that  a  man’s  public  standing  and  welfare 
depend  on  how  wealthy  he  is.  Under  these 
circumstances  property  begins  to  prevail  over 
human  beings  and  make  slaves  of  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  an  abundance 
of  goods  and  they  are  available  free  of  charge, 
there  will  be  no  need  of  hoarding.  It  will  be 
unnecessary  to  bequeath  a  legacy  to  one’s  chil¬ 
dren,  because  they  will  receive  all  they  need 
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free,  too.  The  property  cult,  which  fetters  the 
human  being,  will  disappear.  There  will  be  no 
economic  necessity  to  possess  what  is  not  need¬ 
ed.  This  new  psychology  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  which  guarantee  the  possibi¬ 
lity  of  satisfying  fully  the  requirements  of  all 
members  of  a  communist  society. 

If  you  can  imagine  all  this,  you  will  realize 
that  distribution  that  is  paid  for  impedes  and 
controls  consumer  choice  much  more  than  free 
of  charge  supply.  It  is  the  latter  that  does  awav 
with  the  last  economic  fetters,  the  last  economic 
regulations.  And  only  then,  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  the  human  being  sensible  and  mo¬ 
rally  sound  as  a  member  of  a  communist  so¬ 
ciety  is  bound  to  be,  will  become  really  free  in 
the  choice  of  goods,  in  the  satisfaction  of  his 
individual  tastes. 

WHEN  SHALL  WE  ARRIVE  AT  THE 
COMMUNIST  PRINCIPLE 
OF  DISTRIBUTION? 


It  is  incorrect  to  think  that  a  communist 
society  will  switch  over  to  free  distribution  all 
at  once,  at  one  go.  This  would  be  tantamount 
I  to  saying  that  there  is  a  blank  wall  between  so¬ 
cialism  and  communism.  We  should  like  to 
1  remind  our  readers  once  again  that  there  is 
no  such  wall,  that  socialism  is  actually  incom¬ 
plete,  immature  communism.  This  is  manifest¬ 
ed  in  every  sphere  of  life,  including  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  many  values. 
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Even  at  the  first  stage  of  communism,  i.e. 
under  socialism,  many  material  and  cultural  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Soviet  people  are  satisfied 
free  of  charge  or  at  minimum  cost.  Money  for 
this  comes  from  collective  sources.  This  is  why 
they  are  called  public  consumption  funds,  i.e. 
funds  to  be  used  in  the  interests  of  all,  irres¬ 
pective  of  earnings,  social  status,  age  or  natio¬ 
nality.  The  public  consumption  funds  are  made 
up  of  deductions  from  the  revenues  of  socialist 
enterprises.  The  USSR  Supreme  Soviet  annual¬ 
ly  provides  for  such  collective  funds  in  the  state 
plan.  In  1966  they  amounted  to  approximately 
41  per  cent  of  all  budget  spendings.  These  are 
the  funds  which  provide  additional  benefits  for 
the  Soviet  people  over  and  above  their  wages. 

What  are  these  benefits?  Medical  care,  for 
instance.  It  is  available  free  of  charge  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Every  Soviet  citizen  is  entitled 
to  free  medical  care,  ranging  from  a  check-up 
to  major  operations.  All  expenses  are  borne  by 
the  state.  Here  is  a  chance  to  appeal  once  again 
to  the  common  sense  of  those  who  doubt  the 
possibility  of  preventing  the  abuse  of  gratui¬ 
tous  benefits.  To  follow  their  logic,  the  Soviet 
people  should  have  spent  all  their  free  time  in 
hospitals  and  polyclinics.  Why  not  see  the  doc¬ 
tor  and  get  treatment  if  it  is  all  free  of  charge? 
But  nobody  goes  to  the  doctor  without  need 
and  nobody  wants  to  get  medical  treatment  in 
advance.  What  for?  It  will  be  the  same  with 
other  benefits,  too. 

All  education,  from  primary  to  higher,  is 
also  absolutely  free  of  charge  in  the  USSR.  In 
addition,  most  of  the  students  get  government 
scholarships. 
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If  a  Soviet  citizen  falls  ill,  he  receives  an 
allowance,  which  is  usually  only  slightly  below 
his  average  earnings.  Wage  and  salary  earners 
get  paid  leaves  every  year.  But  Soviet  society’s 
concern  for  the  recreation  of  the  working  peo¬ 
ple  and  their  families  does  not  end  there.  As 
many  as  twelve  million  people  annually  spend 
their  leaves  and  holidays  at  rest  homes,  sa¬ 
natoria  and  Young  Pioneer  camps.  Most  of  them 
get  accommodation  free  of  charge  or  at  no 
more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  cost. 

The  number  of  pensioners  reached  34  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  USSR  by  1966.  The  size  of  pensions 
for  most  retired  workers  ranges  from  50  to 
100  per  cent  of  their  former  earnings.  More 
than  eight  million  children  are  looked  after  at 
kindergartens  and  nurseries  while  their  parents 
work.  What  has  this  to  do  with  public  con¬ 
sumption  funds?  A  lot!  Judge  for  yourself.  A 
child’s  nursery  accommodation  costs  the  state 
300-350  roubles  a  year,  while  the  parents  pay 
on  the  average  only  45-55  roubles,  and  many 
don’t  pay  anything  at  all.  The  state  assumes  all 
the  expenses  connected  with  the  upkeep  of  the 
children. 

From  this  you  can  see  that  social  funds  play 
a  significant  role  in  raising  the  living  standards 
of  Soviet  people. 

Assessing  the  importance  of  social  funds, 
the  noted  American  scholar  William  Dubois, 
said:  “The  population  of  the  Soviet  Union  are 
not  haunted  by  such  thoughts  as:  how  will  they 
live  in  old  age?  Where  will  they  get  treatmenl 
in  case  of  illness?  How  to  provide  their  chil¬ 
dren  with  an  education?  How  to  go  on  leave 
when  every  penny  is  needed  at  home?  The  So- 
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viet  citizen  knows  that  the  state  takes  care  of 
all  that.” 

In  19G3  each  Soviet  citizen  received,  on  an 
average,  130  roubles  in  the  way  of  various  be¬ 
nefits  and  grants  from  society.  In  1966  this  fi¬ 
gure  grew  to  195  roubles.  The  size  and  role  of 
public  consumption  funds  keep  growing  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  as  the  years  go  by. 

The  communist  method  of  satisfying  the 
people’s  needs  applies  under  socialism,  too,  but 
only  to  a  certain  extent.  The  Soviet  people  still 
have  to  buy  most  of  the  things  they  need  for 
the  money  they  earn.  But  the  important  point 
here  is  the  general  tendency  of  social  develop¬ 
ment.  And  this  tendency  leads  directly  to  the 
free  distribution  of  all  commodities  as  socialist 
society  grows  richer.  So  we  see  that  the  ques¬ 
tion — when  will  all  values  be  distributed  in  the 
communist  way — actually  boils  down  to — 
when  will  the  last  thing  that  has  to  be  bought 
become  available  free  of  charge?  This  is  how 
matters  stand.  After  all,  we  see  that  the  range 
of  freely  distributed  goods  and  benefits  is  gra¬ 
dually  expanding.  This  is  why  the  question 
should  be  answered  in  the  following  way:  under 
full-scale  communism,  when  there  will  be  an 
abundance  of  all  the  good  things  of  life. 

The  reader  may  pose  a  legitimate  question: 
is  it  not  better  to  use  the  money  that  makes 
up  public  consumption  funds  to  increase  the 
wages  of  working  people  ?  In  this  case  medical 
care,  education,  and  the  best  housing  would 
be  accessible  in  different  measure  to  different 
people,  depending  on  their  earnings.  This  is 
alien  to  the  very  nature  of  socialist  society.  It 
is  unfair.  The  only  correct  way  is  for  the  state 
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to  see  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people’s  needs, 
to  relieve  them  of  having  to  pay  for  what  they 
get. 


DOES  A  PERSON  NEED  SEVERAL 
OCCUPATIONS  OR  PROFESSIONS? 

Can  an  astrophysicist,  tired  of  scientific  re¬ 
search,  switch  over  for  a  while  to  being  a  mine 
mechanic,  then  to  composing  symphony  music, 
and  finally  return,  completely  refreshed,  to  his 
favorite  stellar  worlds?  Only  in  fiction,  you  may 
say. 

But  if  you  look  around  attentively,  you  will 
see  the  makings  of  the  most  diverse  profes¬ 
sions,  the  most  varied,  seemingly  incompatible 
inclinations  in  many  people.  The  history  of 
human  culture  knows  of  many  cases  when  peo¬ 
ple  had  really  encyclopaedic  knowledge.  The 
noted  19th-century  Russian  composer  Borodin, 
for  example,  was  a  chemistry  professor,  Rimsky- 
Korsakov  was  both  a  great  musician  and  a 
naval  officer.  Yes,  but  these  were  all  outstand¬ 
ing  personalities,  you  will  say.  And  what  about 
the  ordinary  man? 

Everything  depends  on  the  conditions  in 
which  he  works  and  lives.  The  division  of 
labor,  which  has  developed  over  centuries,  is 
a  scourge  for  creative  human  nature.  It  bridles, 
impoverishes  and  cripples  it,  causes  emotional 
distress  and  often  leads  to  material  hardships 
and  tragedies. 

The  requisites  for  solving  this  age-old  pro¬ 
blem  are  shaping  up  for  the  first  time  in  so- 
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cialist  society.  The  system  of  free  day-time  and 
evening  education  and  guaranteed  employment 
facilitate  the  choice  of  a  profession.  Mechaniza¬ 
tion  and  automation  make  the  job  of  a  worker 
akin  to  that  of  an  engineer.  The  thirst  for  knowl¬ 
edge  is  growing  steadily  among  the  working 
people  of  town  and  countryside.  Society  ensu¬ 
res  ever  more  favorable  conditions  for  the  sa¬ 
tisfaction  of  this  important  requirement.  Whe¬ 
reas  the  number  of  people  in  the  Soviet  Union 
with  a  higher  and  secondary  education  amoun¬ 
ted  to  43  per  cent  of  the  population  in  1959,  it 
grew  to  56.4  per  cent  by  the  beginning  of  1966. 

Emancipation  of  the  people  from  the  old 
division  of  labor,  which  straitjackets  them, 
begins,  therefore,  with  socialism,  and  commun¬ 
ism  will  continue  and  complete  this  great  cause. 
Social  inequality  will  disappear,  distinctions 
between  town  and  countryside  will  be  elimi¬ 
nated,  and  there  will  be  no  antithesis  between 
mental  and  physical  labor.  The  people  of  the 
future  will  not  have  to  worry  about  a  livelihood, 
and  will  be  able  to  develop  their  talents  and 
endowments  to  the  utmost.  Having  much  free 
time  and  the  necessary  opportunities,  they  will 
be  able  to  acquire  a  breadth  of  knowledge,  the 
most  diverse  skills  and  professions. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  there 
will  be  no  experts  and  authorities  in  different 
spheres  of  knowledge  under  communism,  and 
that  they  will  not  be  needed.  Not  at  all!  Peo¬ 
ple  highly  versed  in  definite  branches  of  pro¬ 
duction,  science  and  culture  will  be  needed 
everywhere.  But  despite  this,  no  member  of  so¬ 
ciety  will  be  tied  down  to  one  profession,  or 
doomed  to  a  boring  occupation.  The  scientific 
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and  technical  revolution,  which  is  now  under 
way,  does  away  with  narrow  professionalism. 
Automation  of  production  requires  combined 
skills  and  leads  to  the  simultaneous  ope¬ 
ration  of  several  machines.  In  these  conditions 
a  workman  needs  several  professions,  has  to 
perform  a  whole  complex  of  operations  and  not 
some  particular  one.  The  scope  of  a  worker’s 
activity  broadens  and  his  share  of  mental  labor 
in  the  working  process  increases.  The  new  pro¬ 
fessions  require  profound  knowledge.  The  job 
of  a  worker  is  increasingly  becoming  a  kind  of 
engineering  work.  A  member  of  a  communist 
society  will  not  be  bound  for  life  to  one  nar¬ 
row  speciality.  Having  received  comprehensive, 
thorough  training,  and  possessing  several  spe¬ 
cialities  to  his  liking,  he  will  be  able  to  change 
his  job  or  occupation  repeatedly,  finding  new 
pleasure  in  it  every  time,  and  having  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  put  his  abilities  and  knowledge  to 
proper  use. 


DOES  COMMUNISM  PLACE  THE 
MATERIAL  OVER  THE  SPIRITUAL? 


Material  production  and  the  economic  rela¬ 
tions  determining  it  engender  all  the  rest — mo¬ 
rality,  law,  science,  and  art,  everything  that  is 
called  by  Marxists  the  “ideological  superstruc¬ 
ture”  on  the  economic  foundation  of  society. 
Material  production  may  be  compared  to  roots, 
feeding  a  luxuriant  tree  with  its  maze  of  bran¬ 
ches,  leaves  and  flowers. 
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The  Marxists  are  least  of  all  to  blame  for 
the  fact  that  most  people  usually  see  only  the 
flowers  and  fruits,  and  forget  about  the  roots 
that  nourish  them.  This  rough  comparison 
should  not  be  understood  literally,  of  course. 
Everything  is  much  more  complicated  in  actual 
life.  In  a  developed  society,  for  instance,  the 
ideological  superstructure  can  exert  a  great  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  economic  aspects  of  life.  But  the 
principle  remains  unchanged — material  produc¬ 
tion,  the  level  of  productive  forces  underlie  the 
entire  development  of  society.  This  is  the  main 
conception  which  explains  the  Marxists’  seem¬ 
ing  preference  lor  the  material  rather  than  the 
spiritual. 

Try  to  trace  all  the  stages  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  human  society,  from  tribal  communism 
to  capitalism  and  socialism  which  is  replacing 
it.  You  will  see  that  each  of  these  social  struc¬ 
tures  had  not  only  a  definite  level  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  productive  forces  and  its  own 
corresponding  form  of  ownership  of  the  means 
of  production,  but  its  own  law,  morality,  and 
art.  This  does  not  rule  out,  of  course,  the  exist¬ 
ence' ih  all  epochs  of  common  human  traits,  for 
instance,  in  morality  or  art,  which  endure  for 
centuries  and  will  remain,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
under  communism,  too. 

Tackling  today  the  problems  of  building  a 
socialist  and  then  communist  society,  the  Mar¬ 
xists  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  their 
task  No.  I  is  to  create  a  powerful  material  and 
technical  foundation.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
the  goal  of  the  Communists  and  an  end  in  it¬ 
self.  This  is  merely  a  means  to  ensure  a  real 
abundance  of  material  (and  consequently  cul- 
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tural)  values  for  all  members  of  the  new  so¬ 
ciety.  Indeed,  what  spiritual  freedom  can  there 
be,  what  harmonious  development  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  can  be  expected,  if  men  devote  all  their 
efforts  and  thoughts  to  the  task  of  earning 
money,  of  winning  bread  for  their  families? 

The  view  that  moral  values  and  questions 
of  spiritual  life  are  relegated  to  the  background 
under  socialism,  and  the  more  so  communism, 
can  be  explained  by  ignorance  or  misinforma¬ 
tion.  Universal  free  education,  general  thirst 
for  knowledge,  record  editions  of  books,  broad 
development  of  art  and  its  accessibility  to  eve¬ 
rybody,  the  flourishing  of  amateur  art — all  this 
is  characteristic  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
other  socialist  countries.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  have  seen  performances  of  the  Bolshoi 
Theatre  Ballet,  the  Moiseyev  Dance  Ensemble, 
the  Moscow  Art  Theatre,  who  have  enjoyed  the 
concerts  of  Svyatoslav  Richter,  David  Oistrakh. 
Mstislav  Rostropovich,  Zara  Dolukhanova  and 
others,  will  realize  that  the  consummate  skill 
of  these  “stars”  did  not  grow  from  nothing. 

Soviet  workers  in  the  arts  enrich  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  cultural  world;  they  sing  of  the  epic  days 
of  the  last  war  and  exploits  on  the  labour  front 
j  today;  they  cultivate  in  people  a  distaste  for 
alien  ideologies. 

The  best  of  what  writers,  painters  and  other 
art  workers  create  is  appreciated  by  the  masses. 
But  when  artistically  and  ideologically  immatu¬ 
re  works  appear  (and  this,  unfortunately,  some¬ 
times  happens  in  Soviet  literature,  cinema  and 
theatre)  the  public  show  stern  disapproval,  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  a  spade  a  spade. 

Karl  Marx  called  material  production  “the 


realm  of  necessity.”  Outlining  the  contours  of 
a  future  communist  society  in  his  famous  “Ca¬ 
pital,”  he  wrote:  “The  realm  of  freedom  really 
begins  where  labor,  dictated  by  need  and  for¬ 
mal  expediency,  ends,  and,  consequently,  it  es¬ 
sentially  lies  on  the  other  side  of  material  pro¬ 
duction.”  Characterizing  the  goal  of  commun¬ 
ism,  Marx  stressed  that  it  is  not  material  pro¬ 
duction  in  itself.  Only  “on  the  other  side  of  it,” 
he  wrote,  “begins  the  development  of  human 
force,  which  is  an  end  in  itself,  the  true  realm 
of  freedom,  which  however,  can  blossom  out 
only  on  this  realm  of  necessity,  as  on  its  basis.” 

The  new  society  must  definitely  be  a  “realm 
of  freedom,”  where  the  creative  life  of  people, 
knowing  no  material  worries,  will  develop  un¬ 
hampered.  The  endowments  and  talents  of  each, 
their  finest  moral  qualities  will  blossom  forth. 
The  norms  of  morality  will  become  the  sole 
regulator  of  relationships  among  the  people. 

Can  one  imagine  better  conditions  for  the 
proper  role  of  moral  values  in  society,  for  the 
genuinely  free  development  of  an  individual’s 
spiritual  life? 

WILL  THERE  BE  MORALITY  UNDER 
COMMUNISM?  IF  SO,  HOW  WILL  IT 
DIFFER  FROM  GENERALLY 
ACCEPTED  MORALITY? 

We  shall  start  off  with  a  counter  question: 
can  there  be  human  society  without  morality? 
We  are  convinced  there  cannot  be.  Why  should 
communism  be  an  exception  then?  Further¬ 
more,  communist  society  will  provide  every 
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condition  for  moral  convictions  to  be  so  ef¬ 
fectual  that  moral  codes  will  replace  legal  stan¬ 
dards  and  administrative  coercion  in  human  re¬ 
lations. 

And  now  let’s  go  over  to  the  second  part 
of  the  question.  What  is  communist  morality? 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  stressed  that  Com¬ 
munists  have  no  special  morality  of  their  own. 
They  never  tried  to.  Communists  did  not  dis¬ 
card  the  morals,  developed  by  the  human  race 
in  the  course  of  its  history.  Let  us  begin  with 
the  crux  of  the  matter  in  order  to  understand 
the  moral  principles  that  communist  ideology 
advocates.  Communists  have  set  themselves  the 
task  of  rebuilding  social  life  on  principles  of 
full  social  justice.  This  means  that  every  per¬ 
son  will  be  guaranteed  really  equal  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  all-round  development  of  his  indi¬ 
vidual  gifts  and  abilities.  Only  then  will  he  be 
able  to  become  a  harmoniously  integrated  crea¬ 
tive  personality;  to  feel  himself  the  real  master 
not  only  of  his  own  destiny,  but  of  social  life, 
too,  and,  thereby,  enjoy  the  greatest  moral  sa¬ 
tisfaction.  In  order  to  achieve  this,  all  citizens 
must  be  well  provided  for  materially,  must  be 
genuinely  (not  formally)  equal  and  free,  and 
must  partake  freely  of  all  the  boons  of  human 
culture.  These  conditions  are  being  created  un¬ 
der  socialism,  i.e.  in  the  process  of  the  cons¬ 
truction  of  a  communist  society,  in  which  they 
will  fully  materialize. 

The  main  thing  is  to  create  conditions  for 
the  completely  equitable  treatment  of  every 
person,  which  is  the  only  possible  basis  for  the 
establishment  of  really  human,  fraternal  rela¬ 
tions  among  people.  Hardly  anyone  will  argue 
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that  these  are  exactly  the  relations  that  express 
the  quintessence  of  morality,  that  they  are  ideal 
from  a  moral  point  of  view.  This  is  why  com¬ 
munism  for  us  is  not  only  a  humane  temporal 
goal,  but  a  lofty  moral  ideal.  The  grandeur  of 
this  social  system  is  that  it  combines,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  a  moral  ideal  with  ma¬ 
terial  and  spiritual  requisites  for  its  attain¬ 
ment. 

It  goes  without  saying,  therefore,  that  the 
Soviet  people  gauge  the  moral  value  of  their 
deeds,  their  behavior,  by  the  degree  to  which 
they  ipeet  our  concept  of  communism,  the 
tasks  of  building  it. 

What  are  the  concrete  demands  that  com¬ 
munist  morality  makes  on  people?  What  ac¬ 
tions  are  considered  morally  decent? 

One  of  the  main  principles  of  communist 
morality  is  the  conscientious  attitude  of  every 
person  toward  his  work  for  the  good  of  the 
socialist  (consequently,  communist)  society. 
This,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  principal  criterion 
of  a  citizen’s  conscientious  attitude  to  his  pu¬ 
blic  duty.  The  finest  moral  qualities  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  communist  society  are  also  intolerance 
of  injustice,  unqualified  respect  for  human  di¬ 
gnity,  honesty,  truthfulness,  sincerity,  modesty, 
mutual  respect  in  family  life,  concern  for  the 
upbringing  of  children,  care  of  the  aged  and 
the  sick.  Human  relationships,  according  to  the 
moral  code  of  Communists,  are  based  on  the 
immutable  rule:  man  to  man  is  a  friend,  com¬ 
rade  and  brother.  This  means  that  we  consider 
it  essential  to  foster  a  sense  of  collectivism 
and  comradely  mutual  assistance  in  every  per¬ 
son.  Tact,  kindness,  compassion,  readiness  to 
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help  anyone,  even  a  stranger,  at  any  time — this 
is  what  we  prize  most  in  Soviet  people. 

We  wish  to  assert  the  finest  moral  princi¬ 
ples,  developed  in  the  course  of  man’s  age-old 
history.  Herein  lies  the  general  humane  cha¬ 
racter  of  communist  morality.  At  the  same 
time,  though  professing  lofty  moral  principles, 

I  the  Communists  do  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
social  reasons,  interfering  with  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  these  principles.  Communist  morality 
does  not  say  in  general:  people,  be  fair  to  one 
another!  It  says  concretely:  destroy  the  source 
of  injustice  and  build  an  equitable  society! 

This  is  why,  apart  from  the  historically  de¬ 
veloped  principles  which  are  common  to  all 
humanity,  the  moral  code  of  Communists  in¬ 
cludes  also  formerly  unknown  principles  and 
rules,  elaborated  in  the  course  of  the  creation 
and  development  of  a  new  society.  These  are, 
primarily,  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  communism, 
which  is  simultaneously  an  expression  of  love 
of  the  socialist  homeland  and  service  to  one’s 
people.  The  new  moral  principles  include,  more¬ 
over,  a  respectful  attitude  to  socially  useful 
labor,  concern  for  the  preservation  and  growth  of 
public  wealth,  collectivism  and  fraternal  soli¬ 
darity  with  the  working  people  of  all  countries 
and  with  all  peoples.  We  regard  as  disgraceful 
and  unworthy  of  man  any  manifestation  of 
national  enmity  or  racial  intolerance. 

Human  beings  are  socially-minded  creatures. 
They  cannot  live  in  solitude.  Each  one  of  us 
feels  the  need  to  communicate  with  other  peo¬ 
ple.  “Company  in  distress  makes  trouble  less,” 
goes  the  wise  old  folk  saying.  Friendly  compas¬ 
sion  alleviates  grief.  Joy  brings  pleasure  only 
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when  it  is  shared  with  others.  We  need  one 
another.  This  is  a  rudimentary  truth.  But  there 
is  one  conclusion  that  should  be  drawn  from 
it:  people  must  live  in  friendship,  they  must 
promote  solidarity.  Those  who  speak  of  human¬ 
ism,  must  always  bear  this  in  mind,  because 
solidarity  is  humanism. 

Communists  are  convinced  of  this.  That  is 
why  they  have  set  themselves  the  task  of  creat¬ 
ing  a  society,  in  which  living  conditions  would 
unite  and  not  alienate  people.  This  is  the  main 
thing  that  makes  communist  morality  really 
effective  and  essentially  humane. 

Only  relations  among  people  who  are  ab¬ 
solutely  equal,  who  have  the  same  property 
relationships  and  enjoy  equal  opportunities  to 
satisfy  all  their  reasonable  requirements,  can 
be  genuinely  humane.  This  is  why  communist 
morality  is  for  collective,  public  property,  for 
collective  labor  for  the  benefit  of  all  society, 
and  not  only  in  one’s  selfish  interests.  This  is 
why  it  is  against  money-grabbing,  self-interest 
and  parasitism.  Private  property,  which  gives 
an  individual  or  a  group  of  people  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  exploit  others,  disunites  people,  engen¬ 
ders  egoism,  individualism,  opposition  to  others. 
This  is  why  communist  morality  is  against  pri¬ 
vate  ownership  of  the  means  of  production — 
land,  plants,  factories,  banks. 

The  communist  moral  code  demands  of  peo¬ 
ple  an  active  attitude  towards  communist 
ideals.  In  the  struggle  to  realize  these  ideals 
there  is  no  place  for  political  indifference,  pas¬ 
sivity  or  neutrality  towards  the  adversary’s 
aims.  The  Communist  Party  has  always  said 
that  there  can  be  no  peaceful  coexistence  as 
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far  as  ideology  is  concerned,  just  as  there  can 
be  no  class  peace  between  the  proletariat  and 
the  bourgeoisie. 

This  is  the  difference  between  communist 
and  bourgeois  morality  prevailing  in  the  West 
(and  not  “the  generally  accepted  morality” 
as  it  is  put  in  the  question,  because 
there  is  no  single  morality  in  a  society  divided 
into  antagonistic  classes).  It  is  worth  mention¬ 
ing  that  communist  morality  itself  was  engen¬ 
dered  in  bourgeois  society.  It  is  an  offspring 
of  the  working  class,  whose  moral  views  are 
,  expressed  by  Marxist  ethics. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  Great  October 
,  Socialist  Revolution  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  implementation  of  communist  ideals  (in¬ 
cluding  moral  ideals).  It  placed  the  workers  at 
the  helm  and  did  away  with  private  ownership 
of  the  means  of  production.  The  exploiting 
classes  were  abolished  in  the  country  in  the 

I  course  of  socialist  construction,  which  spelled 
an  end  to  exploitation,  social  inequality,  racial 
and  national  oppression.  A  solid  foundation 
was  created  in  the  USSR  for  rearing  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  society  in  the  spirit  of  communist  mo- 
l  rality. 

Aare  Noionen,  a  correspondent  of  the  Finnish 
press  and  radio,  had  lived  in  our  country  for 
four  years.  Upon  his  return  home,  he  was  asked 
what  impressed  him  most  in  the  USSR.  He  re- 
,  plied:  “This  is  not  so  easy  to  answer,  but  1 
would  say  it  is  the  nation-wide  concern  for  each 
other.  Nobody  can  be  a  lone  soul  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  no  matter  where  he  may  be  at  the 
time.” 

By  saying  this,  Aare  Noionen  actually  stres- 
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sed  the  main  thing — the  humanism  of  com¬ 
munist  morality. 

Needless  to  say,  moral  standards  and  rules 
of  decency  will  continue  to  develop  and  im¬ 
prove  even  when  a  communist  society  has  been 
built.  Prohibitive  rules,  which  exist  in  our  days 
due  to  vestiges  of  the  past  in  human  behavior, 
will  disappear  gradually.  Positive  norms  of  mo¬ 
rality,  according  with  the  finest  ideals  of 
humanism,  will  be  further  developed.  This  will 
signify  the  genuine  blossoming  of  moral  freed¬ 
om,  which  does  not  mean  denial  of  moral  res¬ 
ponsibility  to  society  and  oneself,  but  voluntary 
observance  due  to  deep  personal  conviction. 

WILL  PEOPLE  HAVE  HUMAN 
WEAKNESSES? 

Let’s  put  it  another  way:  will  the  people  of 
a  communist  society  be  absolutely  perfect?  It 
would  be  naive  to  think  so.  Life  under  com¬ 
munism,  naturally  enough,  will  not  be  care¬ 
free  and  cloudless,  will  not  be  a  sort  of  Edem 
the  world  over,  will  not  be  a  rosy  abode  of  peace 
and  tranquillity.  The  people  of  communist  so¬ 
ciety  will  also  have  to  exert  their  energy  to 
the  utmost  sometimes,  will  know  the  thrill  of 
labor  accomplishments,  the  excitement  of  scien¬ 
tific  quest,  and  the  bitterness  of  mistakes.  The 
people  of  the  communist  morrow  will  transform 
nature,  grapple  with  its  powerful  forces,  un¬ 
ravel  the  greatest  secrets  of  our  planet  and  the 
vastnesses  of  outer  space,  solve  the  most  compli¬ 
cated  scientific  and  technical  problems,  stream¬ 
line  public  administration  institutions,  and 
tackle  many  routine  problems  that  come  up. 
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And  this  life,  vital  and  throbbing  with  activity, 
will  have  its  own  difficulties  and  worries,  los¬ 
ses  and  sacrifices,  doubts  and  disappointments. 
There  will  be  risk,  danger,  feats  of  valor,  crea¬ 
tive  inspiration,  and  the  joy  of  victory. 

Communism  will  do  away  with  class,  na¬ 
tional,  religious,  and  racial  antagonisms,  there 
will  be  no  ground  for  social  and  economic 
conflicts,  which  alienate  people.  Such  vices 
as  greed,  conceit  will  disappear  forever. 
This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  there  won’t 
be  contradictions,  that  people  will  never  have 
different  tastes  and  views.  No  progress  is  pos¬ 
sible  without  contending  views,  without  de¬ 
bates  and  arguments.  And  a  communist  society 
will  hardly  agree  to  mark  time.  Even  then,  it 
may  be  presumed,  not  everyone  will  have  the 
same  level  of  conscientiousness,  there  will  be 
people  making  mistakes  and  blunders. 

Neither  will  contradictions  of  an  intellectual 
or  psychological  nature  disappear.  Even  in  the 
atmosphere  of  general  trust,  frankness  and 
goodwill,  that  will  be  typical  communism,  mis¬ 
understandings  may  arise  between  individuals, 
people  will  have  likes  and  dislikes,  there  will 
be  temperamental  storms,  conflicts  between  the 
rational  and  the  emotional,  between  sentiment 
and  duty,  differences  between  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  family  troubles.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  rivalry  and  jealousy  will  remain  in  love. 
There  will  be  the  sufferings  of  an  abandoned 
lover  and  the  torments  of  unrequited  affections. 
But  humanism  will  prevail  in  these  situations, 
and  people  will  settle  their  personal  conflicts 
in  a  dignified,  humane  way. 

The  role  of  friends  and  society  as  an  cduca- 
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tional  medium,  as  the  deliverer  of  people  from 
their  personal  shortcomings  will  grow  tremen¬ 
dously.  Friends  will  see  to  it  that  unhealthy  in¬ 
clinations  do  not  lead  to  deeds  liable  to  harm 
the  individual  or  others,  that  it  does  not  deve¬ 
lop  into  something  that  contradicts  the  rules 
and  ethical  concepts  of  society.  And  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear  that  such  present-day  “weaknesses” 
of  ours  as  heavy  drinking  and  gambling  will  be 
censured.  The  life  of  the  people  will  be  incom¬ 
parably  sounder,  more  sensible  than  today,  and 
many  harmful  habits  will  disappear  with  time. 

WILL  THE  FAMILY  REMAIN? 

There  were  people  in  the  past,  who  believed 
the  Communists  wanted  to  abolish  matrimony 
and  destroy  the  family.  Probably  there  aren  t 
many  who  believe  that  now.  Life  has  shown 
that  far  from  introducing  the  notorious  “com¬ 
munity  of  wives,”  the  Communists  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  strengthening  the  family. 

Needless  to  say,  there  will  be  changes  in 
family  life  in  the  process  of  future  social  and 
psychological  upheavals  which  will  take  place 
in  all  spheres  of  social  life,  in  the  customs  and 
views  of  people. 

What  will  these  changes  be  like? 

Some  people  believe  that  the  family  may 
gradually  disappear  under  communism,  when 
it  reaches  its  prime.  They  proceed  mainly  from 
two  assumptions.  Firstly,  that  under  commun¬ 
ism  people  will  no  longer  have  to  worry  about 
their  subsistence,  and  the  family  will  cease  to 
be  an  economic  unit  of  society.  Secondly,  that 
society  will  be  able  to  assume  fully  the  task 
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of  bringing  up  the  children.  But  the  supporters 
of  this  theory  are  not  quite  right.  There  are  va¬ 
lid  points  in  their  arguments,  of  course,  but  we 
cannot  agree  with  their  conclusions. 

It  is  true  that  the  family  will  gradually  lose 
its  economic  importance.  Well  developed  social 
production  will  create  a  life  of  plenty  and  eve¬ 
rybody  will  enjoy  the  benefits.  The  material  de¬ 
pendence  of  some  members  of  a  family  on 
others  will  disappear.  Women  will  be  freed  of 
household  chores.  They  will  become  indepen¬ 
dent  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  independent 
of  men  and  free  to  engage  in  creative  labor — 
on  an  equal  footing  with  them. 

But  are  economic  bonds  the  sole  and  prin¬ 
cipal  foundation  of  the  family?  Even  now,  in 
a  socialist  society,  love,  mutual  respect,  and 
spiritual  community  are  decisive  in  the  alliance 
of  two  persons.  We  believe  that  this  will  be 
the  only  foundation  of  the  family  in  a  society 
of  the  future.  Feelings  will  not  be  marred  and 
suppressed  by  material  hardships,  difficulties 
and  shortcomings.  Many  causes  for  quarrels, 
disagreements,  and  irritation  wiil  disappear. 
Love  will  become  even  more  beautiful,  more 
profound.  Feelings  will  be  stronger,  supple¬ 
mented  and  enriched  by  parental  joys,  concern 
for  the  children. 

Under  communism,  society  will,  of  course, 
play  a  much  bigger  part  than  today  in  the  up¬ 
keep  and  rearing  of  the  young  generation.  The 
i  system  of  child  welfare  institutions  will  be 
much  more  developed  than  today.  But  will  the 
parents  renounce  the  joy  of  living  together 
with  their  own  children,  of  being  their  first 
tutors?  We  think  not! 
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But  does  not  complete  freedom  of  divorce, 
which  will  doubtlessly  exist  under  communism, 
contradict  this  conviction  of  ours?  Will  not  the 
people  abuse  this  freedom? 

We  don’t  think  so. 

Yes,  relationships  between  men  and  women 
will  become  a  purely  private  affair  and  society 
will  have  no  cause  to  meddle.  People  will  marry 
only  if  they  love  each  other,  prompted  by  no 
other  reasons  or  motives.  For  this  reason  their 
marriage  will  be  a  healthy,  happy  one.  Will  it 
be  everlasting?  We  cannot  guarantee  this.  As 
in  everything,  exceptions  prove  the  rule.  Di¬ 
vorce,  when  the  husband  and  wife  no  longer  see 
sense  in  their  alliance,  will  become  a  blessing, 
and  not  only  for  the  two  of  them,  but  for  so¬ 
ciety,  too,  which  is  interested  in  the  personal 
happiness  of  all  its  citizens. 

Very  interesting  are  the  results  of  a  poll  of 
500  newly-wed  couples,  carried  out  by  staff 
members  of  the  Philosophy  Institute  of  the 
USSR  Academy  of  Sciences  at  the  Leningrad 
Wedding  Palace.  The  question  was:  “What,  in 
your  opinion,  is  the  main  requisite  for  a  last¬ 
ing  and  happy  wedlock?”  As  many  as  89.4  per 
cent  of  the  newly-weds  said  that  it  was  love, 
or  love  plus  community  of  views,  trust,  sin¬ 
cerity,  friendship,  equality,  and  mutual  respect. 
By  that,  we  see  it  is  the  moral  and  not  the 
ulterior  economic  approach  to  marriage  that 
prevails  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  following  figures  show  how  much  sound¬ 
er  and  stronger  matrimonial  and  family  rela¬ 
tions  have  become  in  the  USSR. 

Today,  there  are  12.1  marriages  in  the  USSR 
per  1,000  of  the  population.  This  is  much  more 
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than  in  the  United  States  (8.5  marriages),  Bri¬ 
tain  (7.5  marriages),  and  France  (7.0  marriages). 
Figures  also  testify  to  the  growing  moral  weight 
of  the  very  act  of  marriage  registration  in  the 
USSR,  the  establishment  of  a  family.  At  the 
same  time  the  number  of  divorces  is  declining 
and  amounts  (1960  data)  to  approximately 
1.3  per  thousand  of  the  population,  or  one  di¬ 
vorce  for  every  nine  marriages.  This  is  much 
less  than  in  many  Western  countries. 

This  means  that  the  social  system  in  itself 
is  conducive  to  the  triumph  of  new  principles 
in  matrimonial  relations — freedom  and  volun- 
j  tariness  of  marriage,  equality  and  mutual  res¬ 
pect  of  husband  and  wife,  prevalence  of  feeling 
!  over  all  other  considerations.  This  is  the  ear¬ 
nest  of  the  further  consolidation  of  the  family 
in  a  new  society. 

WHAT  IS  THE  COMMUNIST  ATTITUDE 
TO  FREE  LOVE? 

First  of  all,  we  must  decide  what  we  mean 
by  free  love. 

In  1915,  before  the  October  Revolution,  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  international  women’s 
movement,  Inesse  Armand,  decided  to  write  a 
popular  pamphlet  on  social  problems  for  the 
working  women.  Wishing  to  consult  Lenin  on 
this  question,  she  sent  him  the  plan  of  the 
pamphlet.  It  included,  among  other  matters, 
the  question  of  freedom  of  love. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that?”  Lenin  asked 
her.  “Do  you  mean: 

“Freedom  from  material  considerations  in 
love? 
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“From  religious  prejudices? 

“From  parental  interdiction? 

“From  the  prejudices  of  ‘society’? 

“From  the  stifling  (peasant,  petty-bourgeois, 
or  bourgeois  intellectual)  atmosphere  of  social 
environment? 

“From  the  fetters  of  law,  the  court  and  the 
police? 

“From  the  serious  aspects  of  love? 

“From  childbirth? 

“Freedom  of  adultery?” 

Since  the  question  is  not  sufficiently  clear, 
Lenin  wrote,  the  readers  of  the  pamphlet  may 
easily  mistake  the  last  three  points  for  “freedom 
of  love.”  But  this  approach  has  nothing  in 
common  with  communist  views. 

Communists  believe  that  true  love  means 
relations  between  a  man  and  a  woman,  free 
of  everything  that  has  not  direct  bearing  on 
the  feeling  of  pure  love.  Communists  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  freedom  of  love  means  freedom 
from  material  considerations,  ulterior  motives, 
various  prejudices,  hypocrisy,  parental  arbitra¬ 
riness,  and  unfair  laws.  In  other  words:  real 
freedom  of  love  is  when  you  are  free  to  choose 
your  own  mate  and  marry  only  for  love. 

Arguing  with  Lenin,  Inesse  Armand  claimed 
that  even  a  fleeting  passion  is  more  romantic 
and  chaste,  than  matrimonial  kisses  without 
love.  An  illogical  comparison,  Lenin  retorted. 
The  loveless  kisses  of  a  hypocritical  couple  are 
disgusting,  indeed.  But  why  must  they  be  com¬ 
pared  with  chance  intercourse  instead  of  the 
kisses  of  truly  loving  hearts?  After  all,  “fleet¬ 
ing”  passion  is  not  love  either! 

Lenin’s  remark  throws  light  on  the  views  of 
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Communists  on  problems  of  love  and  family 
relations. 

The  old  Russia  had  laws  and  customs  which 
often  prevented  the  union  of  young  people  real¬ 
ly  in  love.  Marriages  were  prevented,  for  in¬ 
stance,  if  she  was  rich  and  he  was  poor,  if  he 
was  a  noble  and  she  a  peasant,  if  he  was  a 
Moslem  and  she  a  Christian,  etc.  Parents  often 
forced  their  daughters  to  marry  wealthy  men 
they  did  not  love  because  the  alliance  was  “ad¬ 
vantageous.”  Divorce  was  made  very  difficult. 
There  was  much  hypocrisy,  despotism,  and  in¬ 
justice  in  family  relations. 

New  human  relations  began  to  develop  in 
the  country  under  socialism.  This  was  bound  to 
affect  the  relations  between  men  and  women, 
who  had  become  equals,  and  to  have  a  bearing 
on  family  life. 

In  the  first  years  after  the  Revolution,  in 
the  difficult  period  of  reconstruction,  there  were 
people  who  went  to  extremes  and  made  blund¬ 
ers  in  rejecting  the  old,  hypocritical  morality. 
Such  were,  for  instance,  advocates  of  the 
anarchistic  “glass  of  water”  theory.  They  were 
of  the  opinion  that  in  a  communist  society  love 
would  be  satisfied  as  easily  and  mattcr-of-factly 
as  quenching  one’s  thirst  with  a  glass  of  water. 

Communists  bluntly  rejected  this  view.  Real 
love  requires  special  chastity  and  mutual  at¬ 
tention.  After  all,  love  which  involves  two  per¬ 
sons,  may  produce  a  third  one,  a  new  life. 
Herein  lies  its  great  responsibility.  This  is  why 
it  engenders  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  person  you 
love,  to  posterity,  and,  consequently,  to  society. 

The  pseudo-revolutionary  declarations  of  the 
advocates  of  the  “glass  of  water”  theory  found 
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no  support  in  our  society.  But  this  certainly 
does  not  mean  there  are  no  longer  fleeting  love 
affairs  or  short-lived  marriages. 

Communists  do  not  profess  to  be  ascetics, 
and  do  not  oversimplify  the  problem  of  sex. 
The  people  of  a  new  society  will  not  shun 
worldly  pleasures  and  the  joys  of  life.  But  they, 
as  a  rule,  are  against  extravagances,  perver¬ 
sions,  a  light-hearted  approach  to  love  and  mar¬ 
riage. 

Communists  want  love  to  be  free,  but  not 
free  from  human  principles.  It  must  only  be 
free  from  that  which  may  distort  and  hamper 
its  full  expression.  This  is  real  freedom  of  love 
in  our  opinion. 

WILL  THERE  BE  CRIME? 

No,  crime  will  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
A  communist  society  will  be  the  first  to  be  able 
to  eradicate  crime.  And  this  is  not  an  idle  wish, 
a  hopeless  dream;  it  is  an  absolutely  realistic 
task,  feasible  under  communism. 

What  do  we  proceed  from?  Primarily  from 
the  conviction  that  crime  is  not  inevitable.  Man 
is  not  born  a  violator  of  law  and  order,  a 
swindler,  a  gangster  or  killer.  It  is  the  influence 
of  his  environment  and  living  conditions  that 
is  to  blame.  Avidity,  selfishness,  and  the  desire 
to  encroach  upon  the  property  and  life  of  others 
are  engendered  in  people  only  by  definite  social 
conditions,  where  life  is  full  of  injustice  and 
vices,  arising  from  exploitation,  oppression,  un¬ 
fair  distribution  of  material  values. 

One  may  say:  Very  well,  supposing  all  this 
is  true,  why  is  there  crime  under  socialism,  in 
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the  social  system  which  Marxists  uphold? 

Yes,  it  still  exists.  The  replacement  of  one 
social  system  by  another  does  not  eliminate  this 
age-old  social  evil  right  away,  automatically, 
so  to  say.  In  general,  it  is  characteristic  for 
psychology  of  most  of  the  people  to  lag  behind 
changing  socio-economic  conditions,  behind  the 
changes  that  occur  in  life.  Furthermore  these 
changes,  though  they  are  tremendous  in  socia- 
list  countries,  are  not  sufficient  to  ensure  the 
necessary  economic  and  social  conditions  for 
the  complete  disappearance  of  crime.  Such  con¬ 
ditions  will  be  created  in  the  advanced,  commu¬ 
nist  society.  We  must  not  disregard  also  the 
force  of  traditions,  habits,  and  concepts  inheri¬ 
ted  from  the  past.  Therefore,  it  is  not  enough 
to  combat  crime.  It  is  necessary  to  solve  many 
complicated  economic  and  educational  pro¬ 
blems  before  crime  will  be  fully  wiped  out. 

Socialism  creates  conditions  which  nurture 
humanism.  But  not  everybody  is  able  to  profit 
by  these  favorable  conditions,  either  due  to 
domestic  problems,  unfavorable  local  environ¬ 
ment,  or  a  sort  of  psychological  inertia.  We 
must  not  overlook  also  the  difficult  aftermath 
of  war  and  fascist  occupation,  the  millions  of 
orphans  and  broken  lives.  There  is  practically 
no  family  in  the  USSR  which  did  not  lose  some¬ 
body  during  the  war.  And  while  we  still  have 
crime  in  our  country,  while  we  still  encounter 
infringements  of  law  and  order,  we  are  confi¬ 
dent  that  in  time  this  will  become  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

Crime  is  steadily  decreasing  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  characteristic  that  the  noticeable 
decrease  was  observed  in  the  gravest  offences, 
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which  are  becoming  increasingly  rare. 

Apart  from  administrative  bodies,  the  public 
at  large  is  making  an  ever  greater  contribution 
to  the  struggle  against  crime  in  the  USSR,  to 
overcoming  the  reasons  and  factors  that  lead 
to  crime.  Volunteer  public  order  squads  have 
become  very  popular  in  our  country  of  late. 
They  are  active  in  all  rural  and  urban  areas. 

They  not  only  keep  up  law  and  order  in 
public  places  and  streets,  detain  rowdies  and 
drunks,  but  also  directly  assist  the  militia  in  its 
struggle  against  crime. 

There  are  comradely  courts  at  many  plants 
and  factories,  on  collective  and  state  farms. 
The  members  are  elected  from  among  the  most 
respected  workers,  who  are  held  in  great  esteem 
by  their  fellow  workers.  This  is  a  very  effective 
form  of  public  influence  on  those  who  violate 
law  and  order.  This  court  cannot  sentence  a 
man  to  jail,  the  most  it  can  do  is  to  condemn 
him  morally  or  reprimand  him.  A  person 
brought  before  a  court  of  fellow  workers  or 
neighbors,  feels  as  though  he  is  being  tried  by 
public  conscience  itself.  There  were  cases  when 
people  preferred  to  answer  for  their  misdemean¬ 
ors  before  a  regular  court  rather  than  face  a 
meeting  of  their  fellow  workers,  so  great  is  the 
force  of  public  condemnation. 

Such  means  of  public  influence,  combined 
with  daily  explanatory  and  educational  work 
carried  out  by  the  courts,  prosecuting  bodies, 
public  law  and  other  bodies,  and  public  organ¬ 
izations,  help  to  prevent  many  offences. 

There  will  be  no  need  for  criminal  or  civil 
law  when  communism  is  fully  established.  This 
does  not  mean  there  will  be  no  violations  of 
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law  and  order,  but  they  will  be  considered  only 
from  the  viewpoint  of  morality  and  ethics.  Many 
of  the  crimes  known  to  us  today  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  forgotten.  Others  will  become  impossible 
due  to  their  senselessness  or  utter  incompatib¬ 
ility  with  the  ethical  concepts  of  the  man  of  the 
future.  Who  will  benefit,  for  instance,  from  rob¬ 
bery  or  bribery  in  a  society  of  plenty?  Under 
communism,  when  everything  will  be  done 
voluntarily,  conscientiously,  without  coercion, 
the  new  morality,  which  will  become  the 
accepted  regulator  of  social  relations,  will  take 
the  place  of  present-day  law  and  administrative 
coercion. 

WILL  FREEDOM  OF  CONSCIENCE  BE 
ALLOWED? 

As  proponents  of  a  materialistic  philosophy, 
we  accept  only  a  scientific  and  not  a  religious 
explanation  of  all  the  things  and  phenomena 
we  encounter  in  nature  and  in  society.  We 
reject  religion  for  the  simple  reason  that  we 
have  faith  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  human 
intellect  and  believe  in  the  natural  origin  of 
everything  on  earth.  But  it  does  not  follow  from 
this  that  the  Communists  must  seek  to  prohibit 
religion. 

Religion  consists  of  religious  concepts,  reli¬ 
gious  feelings,  and  religious  worship.  The  au¬ 
thorities  can  prohibit  the  open  performance  of 
religious  rites.  But  why  try  to  forbid  others  to 
think  and  feel  as  they  please?  Communists 
would  hardly  be  astute,  if  they  did  not  realize 
that  to  believe  in  God  is  a  private  affair,  a 
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matter  of  personal  conscience.  It  is  impossible 
to  ban  religious  convictions  and  feelings,  just 
as  it  is  impossible  to  prohibit  any  other  con¬ 
victions  and  feelings. 

Futhermore,  to  prohibit  a  believer  from  per¬ 
forming  religious  rites  freely,  to  persecute  him 
for  his  religious  views,  would  be  an  offence 
against  his  conscience.  For  this  reason  it  is 
contrary  to  communist  convictions  to  ban  freed¬ 
om  of  conscience,  and  we  shall  never  resort  to 
it.  How  can  we  build  communism,  a  society 
where  every  person  will  be  really  free,  and 
suppress  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  basic 
freedoms?  Communists  recognize  only  ideolog¬ 
ical  struggle  against  religion.  We  hold  that 
believers  can  only  be  dissuaded  and  not  coerced. 
And  this  must  be  done  tactfully  and  patiently. 

There  is  full  freedom  of  religion  in  the 
USSR.  Here  is  the  actual  state  of  affairs: 

Every  citizen  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  free  to 
profess  any  religion  or  none  at  all.  This  is  the 
inalienable  right  of  every  Soviet  man  and 
woman.  It  is  laid  down  in  Article  124  of  the 
Soviet  Constitution,  which  says  in  part:  “Freed¬ 
om  of  religious  worship  and  freedom  of  anti- 
religious  propaganda  is  recognized  for  all  citiz¬ 
ens.” 

As  you  see,  the  Soviet  Constitution  does  not 
allow  any  offence  against  human  convictions. 
You  are  free  to  be  an  atheist  or  a  believer.  It 
is  the  only  fair  approach  to  the  question  of 
freedom  of  conscience.  After  all,  it  is  generally 
known  that  most  Soviet  people  do  not  believe 
in  God.  Despite  this,  the  religious  convictions 
and  feelings  of  believers  are  respected  in  our 
country.  This  is  exactly  why  the  Soviet  state 
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has  proclaimed  and  guaranteed  freedom  of  wor¬ 
ship.  Any  infringement  of  this  freedom  is  puni¬ 
shable  by  law.  Thus,  Article  143  of  the  Criminal 
Code  of  the  Russian  Federation  stipulates  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  up  to  6  months  hard  labor  for  at¬ 
tempts  to  “prevent  the  performance  of  reli¬ 
gious  rites.”  It  is  regarded  as  immoral  in  our 
society  to  offend  the  religious  feelings  of  believ¬ 
ers. 

Nobody  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  obliged  to 
disclose  his  religious  beliefs.  People  are  not 
registered  according  to  religion.  You  will  not 
find  any  indication  of  religion  in  the  papers  of 
Soviet  citizens.  Religion  does  not  affect  one’s 
voting  rights,  employment,  enrolment  in  educa¬ 
tional  establishments,  or  privileges  available  un¬ 
der  the  social  insurance  system.  This  means 
that  atheists,  rank-and-file  believers,  and  church¬ 
men  enjoy  the  same  civil  rights  in  the  USSR, 
and  the  state  protects  their  interests  equally. 

The  Soviet  state  does  not  meddle  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  of  churches  and  other  religious 
societies.  They  all  exist  freely  as  voluntary  as¬ 
sociations  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
believers.  They  are  all  administered  freely  on 
the  basis  of  their  church  regulations.  The  only 
exception  are  cases  when  the  performance  of 
religious  rites  involves  cruelties,  inflicting  phys¬ 
ical  or  emotional  harm  to  people,  or  infringes 
upon  their  civil  rights.  For  instance,  some  sects 
believe  in  keeping  children  in  cellars  and  caves 
for  many  years  to  “save”  their  souls  from  the 
“sinful  influences  of  the  surrounding  world.” 
They  would  cripple  their  health  and  lives,  keep 
them  from  going  to  school,  and  prevent  them 
from  mixing  with  children  from  atheist  fami- 
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lies.  Cases  were  investigated  a  few  years  ago 
when  sectarian  fanatics  killed  children  during 
prayer  as  sacrificial  offerings.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  killers  were  tried  and  duly 
punished. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  religious  organiza¬ 
tions  cannot  influence  the  work  of  Soviet 
bodies.  This  means  that  the  church  in  the  USSR 
is  separated  from  the  state,  and  the  school  is 
separated  from  the  church.  The  children  get  a 
secular  education. 

Every  church  trains  its  clergy  in  its  own 
ecclesiastical  schools.  For  instance,  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  has  five  seminaries  and  two 
ecclesiastical  academies.  The  Moslems  have  their 
own  madrasahs,  the  Buddhists  have  their  reli¬ 
gious  schools,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Jews, 
Catholics,  and  Lutherans.  Furthermore,  some 
Moslems  from  the  USSR  receive  education  at 
Islamic  faculties  in  Damascus  and  Cairo,  while 
Baptists  study  at  the  ecclesiastical  departments 
of  British,  Swedish  and  Canadian  universities. 

Church  incomes  are  not  taxed  in  the  USSR. 
Clergymen,  however,  pay  income  tax  the  same 
as  other  citizens. 

All  the  necessary  religious  literature — Holy 
Scriptures,  prayer-books,  church  calendars,  and 
also  text-books  for  the  religious  schools — are 
published,  when  needed,  by  the  ecclesiastical 
centers  in  state  printing  shops  at  the  usual  rates. 
In  recent  years,  for  instance,  Orthodox  and 
Baptist  versions  of  the  Bible,  the  Koran  and 
other  religious  books  have  been  published.  The 
believers  have  their  own  periodicals,  such  as  the 
Journal  of  the  Moscow  Patriarchy,  and  the 
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Herald  of  Brethren  put  out  by  the  Evangelic 
Christian  Baptists. 

Religious  leaders  in  the  USSR  maintain  ex¬ 
tensive  contacts  with  fellow  believers  abroad. 
Every  year  Soviet  Moslems  go  on  pilgrimages 
to  Mecca  and  Medina.  Representatives  of  all 
faiths  take  part,  at  their  own  discretion,  in  the 
work  of  sessions,  conferences,  and  congresses 
of  various  international  religious  associations. 
Delegations  of  believers  from  different  countries 
often  visit  the  Soviet  Union. 

All  this  shows  that  there  is  real  freedom  of 
religion  in  the  USSR.  But  it  must  be  stressed 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Soviet  state  and  the 
Communist  Party  are  instilling  in  people  the 
belief  in  scientific,  atheistic  ideology.  That  is 
why  believers  in  the  USSR  are  mostly  people 
of  the  older  generation,  and,  we  think,  there 
are  comparatively  few  of  them. 

This  is  the  socialist  view  on  freedom  of  con¬ 
science.  We  presume  it  will  be  the  same  under 
communism.  But  we  are  sure  that  the  religious 
conceptions  of  life,  nature,  man  and  his  place, 
role  and  destination,  just  as  all  supersti¬ 
tions  and  prejudices,  will  gradually  disappear 
altogether  in  the  process  of  building  a  new  so¬ 
ciety,  making  way  for  the  new,  materialistic 
view  on  life.  Even  now  people  believe  that  uni¬ 
versal  welfare  and  happiness  can  be  achieved 
here  on  the  earth,  today,  and  not  after  death 
in  another  world.  Every  member  of  a  commu¬ 
nist  society  will  have  faith  only  in  his  own  ener¬ 
gy,  his  work,  in  the  unlimited  creative  poten¬ 
tialities  of  his  free  spirit,  in  his  intellect,  equip¬ 
ped  with  the  all-conquering  force  of  knowledge. 
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I  AM  CONVINCED  THAT  COMMUNISM 
DESTROYS  MORAL  AND  ETHICAL 
VALUES,  RELIGION  AND  THE  RIGHT 
OF  MAN  TO  SELF-ASSERTION, 
SUBSTITUTING  BARE  MATERIALISM 
INSTEAD.  WHAT  IS  YOUR  OPINION? 

The  way  the  question  is  put  implies  that  the 
author  connects  religion  with  the  preservation  of 
moral  and  ethical  values,  with  the  right  of  man 
to  self-assertion,  and  associates  atheism  and 
communism — with  the  rejection  of  these  values. 
Is  it  so?  Let  us  consider  some  facts. 

First  of  all,  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
atheism  was  not  invented  by  the  Communists. 
Religious  ideology  at  all  times  encountered  the 
resistance  of  independently-minded  persons  who 
felt  that  man  should  not  set  hopes  on  the  other 
world  but  struggle  actively  for  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  our  world.  The  atheistic  tradition  was 
nurtured  by  realism  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  human  mentality.  It  found  full  expression 
in  the  scientific  outlook  of  the  Communists. 
Religious  feeling  should  be  respected,  but  the 
force  of  the  intellect  which  has  proved  the  un¬ 
substantiality  of  such  feelings  deserves  still 
greater  respect. 

History  shows  that  in  civilizations  connected 
with  the  existence  of  unequal  social  classes  man 
always  appears  to  be  dependent  on  two  pow¬ 
ers — political  (the  state)  and  ideological  (reli¬ 
gion).  In  the  course  of  history  forms  of  state 
organization  were  changing  and  religious  sys¬ 
tems  were  collapsing,  but  the  alliance  of  these 
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two  powers  weathered  all  historical  storms 
notwithstanding  temporary  disagreements  and 
even  quarrels.  And  there  is  reason  for  this.  In 
a  class  society  the  state  stands  in  need  of  rel¬ 
igion  which  supports  a  psychology  of  submis¬ 
siveness  of  the  citizens  and  muffles  social  pro¬ 
test  by  preaching  humbleness.  Religion,  in  its 
turn,  needs  the  state  which  bolsters  its  author¬ 
ity  and  creates  a  political  atmosphere  in  which 
atheism  is  looked  upon  as  something  dangerous 
to  society. 

However  man  is  not  a  conformist  by  nature. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  a  seeker,  a  rebel,  a 
creator.  Humanity  has  outgrown  its  old  political 
and  spiritual  garments.  It  rends  them  asunder 
by  realizing  its  right  to  self-assertion.  It  advan¬ 
ces  to  new,  higher  forms  of  civilization  where 
reason  will  triumph  once  and  for  all. 

And  what  about  the  ethical  values  which  are 
historically  associated  with  religion?  What 
about  the  biblical  commandments:  “thou  shall 
not  kill,”  “thou  shalt  not  steal,”  “honour  thy 
father  and  thy  mother,”  etc.  They,  naturally, 
continue  to  be  valid  not  as  religious  exhorta¬ 
tions  but  as  elementary  norms  of  human  com¬ 
munity  life,  somewhat  like  bricks  forming  the 
foundation  of  moral  progress. 

Communism  as  an  ideology  rejects  religion 
but  as  a  political  organization,  as  an  aggregate 
of  political  institutions  it  tolerates  religion  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
conscience.  In  this  connection  Lenin  wrote: 
“Everybody  must  be  perfectly  free,  not  only  to 
profess  whatever  religion  he  pleases,  but  also 
to  spread  or  change  his  religion.  No  official 
should  have  the  right  even  to  ask  anyone  about 
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his  religion:  that  is  a  matter  for  each  person’s 
conscience  and  no  one  has  any  right  to  inter¬ 
fere.  There  should  be  no  ‘established’  religion 
or  church.  All  religions  and  all  churches  should 
have  equal  status  in  law.”  It  is  on  this  principle 
that  the  relations  of  Soviet  Government  and  the 
church  are  built. 

At  the  same  time  freedom  of  atheistic  edu¬ 
cation  is  guaranteed.  The  gist  of  this  education 
is  its  positive  content,  inculcating  in  the  masses 
scientific  ideas,  confidence  in  reason,  in  normal 
human  emotions.  Thus,  moral  values  acquire 
real,  human  meaning.  From  a  weak  reflection 
of  divine  perfection  they  are  transformed  into 
a  real  norm  of  human  relations.  To  free  man 
in  real  life  means  to  free  him  from  an  illusory 
understanding  of  reality.  This  is  the  social 
function  of  atheism  which  asserts  the  right  of 
man  to  be  a  supreme  being,  ruler  of  the  world 
around  him. 


ARE  POVERTY  AND  PRIVATION 
THE  BEST  BREEDING  GROUND  FOR 
COMMUNIST  IDEAS? 


When  a  man  is  hungry,  he  cares  little  for 
ideas,  but  only  craves  a  bit  of  bread.  This  is 
unquestionable.  But  one  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone.  The  dream  of  a  better  world  may  thrive 
in  a  poor  man’s  hut  as  well  as  in  a  royal 
palace.  But  it  is  not  individuals  who  count,  of 
course.  To  answer  this  question  correctly,  we 
must  make  clear  what  social  forces  in  a  given 
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country,  at  a  given  moment,  are  capable  of 
implementing  the  ideas  of  social  progress. 

These  are,  of  course,  the  working  people, 
all  those  who  suffer  the  consequences  of  social 
injustice. 

Nobody  will  argue  that  the  sufferings  and 
dissatisfaction  of  the  people  have  always  been 
a  breeding  ground  for  revolutionary  unrest. 
People  in  need  always  seek  change  and  fight 
vigorously  for  justice.  The  idea  of  communism 
originated  in  the  ancient  days  amidst  the 
humiliated  and  unfortunate.  The  vital  needs  of 
the  oppressed  first  gave  rise  to  the  dream  of  a 
“Promised  Land,”  and  then  the  “City  of  Sun” 
Utopia.  But  one  more  point  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  Poverty  existed  both  under  slave-owning 
and  feudal  systems.  But  the  scientific  concept 
of  communism  could  not  have  originated  in 
those  days.  The  Utopian  theories  remained  un¬ 
feasible. 

The  working  class,  interested  in  the 
transformation  of  society,  and,  what  is  most 
important,  capable  of  transforming  it  in  the 
interests  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  emerged 
in  the  social  arena  only  in  the  epoch  of  capi¬ 
talism.  This  is  precisely  when  the  communist 
outlook  originated  as  a  science,  which  com¬ 
bined  the  achievements  of  philosophical  and 
economic  thought  with  the  experience  of  the 
liberation  struggle  of  the  exploited  classes.  The 
emergence  of  scientific  communism  is  an  ob¬ 
jective  process,  prepared  by  the  entire  course 
of  history.  The  workers  themselves  were  una¬ 
ble,  of  course,  to  elaborate  scientific  communist 
ideology  due  to  inadequate  educational  stan¬ 
dards.  It  was  worked  out  and  formulated  by 
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representatives  of  the  progressive  intelligentsia 
and  then  introduced  in  the  labor  movement. 

Poverty,  backwardness  and  misery  are  by 
no  means  indispensable  requisites  for  spreading 
communist  ideas.  These  ideas  are  also  appeal¬ 
ing  to  those  who  do  not  eke  out  a  miserable 
existence. 

For  every  sober-minded  individual  the  attrac¬ 
tive  force  of  these  ideas  lies  in  the  fact  that  a 
communist  society  brings  salvation  not  only 
from  poverty,  but  from  the  other  social  vices 
of  the  old  society,  too.  It  eliminates  the  division 
of  people  into  classes,  the  exploitation  of  man 
by  man,  national  and  racial  oppression,  social 
inequality  in  all  its  manifestations.  It  opens  up 
vistas  for  unlimited  social  progress. 

Suppose  you  were  to  give  an  unbiased  ac¬ 
count  of  the  principles  of  a  communist  society 
(not  saying  that  they  are  communist,  of  course!) 
to  people  of  different  walks  of  life — a 
worker,  a  farmer,  an  intellectual,  and  a  small 
businessman?  The  overwhelming  majority  would 
most  certainly  approve  of  them.  But  if  you  were 
to  tell  them  afterward  that  they  approved  of 
the  principles  of  communism  they  would  be 
amazed  by  such  a  “charge.”  Such  is  the  force 
of  prejudice,  of  misinformation. 

Nonetheless,  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting 
that  common  sense  and  the  urge  for  justice 
are  just  as  fertile  ground  for  communist  ideas 
as  poverty  and  backwardness.  It  is  not  acci¬ 
dental,  after  all,  that  so  many  great  minds  of 
our  epoch,  so  many  humanists  and  truth-seek¬ 
ers  have  sided  with  communism.  We  can  name 
such  people  as  George  Bernard  Shaw,  Theodore 
Dreiser,  Frederick  Joliot-Curie,  Paul  Langevin, 
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Thomas  Mann,  Louis  Aragon,  Pablo  Picasso, 
and  many  others. 

And  no  matter  how  strong  the  inertia  of 
prejudice  may  be,  no  matter  how  extensive 
anti-communist  propaganda  is,  an  ever  growing 
number  of  people  all  over  the  world  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  that  communism  cannot  be 
rejected  merely  because  the  road  to  communism 
was  not  strewn  with  roses  for  those  who  first 
set  foot  on  it.  .  .  The  example  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  socialist  nations,  their  succes¬ 
ses  in  the  development  of  their  economy,  scien¬ 
ce  and  culture,  in  the  practical  implementation 
of  the  principles  and  ideals  of  communism,  this 
is  what  will  open  the  eyes  of  those  who  shun 
communist  ideas  today.  No,  man  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone,  and  his  yearning  for  justice  is 
indomitable.  It  will  finally  show  the  correct 
road  to  all. 

WHAT  CONTRIBUTES  MOST  TO  THE 
CURRENT  AND  ULTIMATE  SUCCESS 
OF  COMMUNISM:  INTERNATIONAL 
TENSION,  LOCAL  WARS,  A  WORLD 
WAR,  OR  RELAXATION 
OF  INTERNATIONAL  TENSION 
AND  PEACE? 

It  is  worth  noting  that  this  question  contains 
a  partial  reply  in  itself.  After  all,  the  reader  has 
by  now  learnt  about  communism,  its  goals  and 
principles  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  him  to 
find  the  correct  answer. 
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It  is  for  good  reason  that  the  question  men¬ 
tions  the  current  and  final  goals  of  communism. 
True,  the  nature  of  the  goals  always  determines 
the  means  of  attaining  them.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  goal  of  communism  is  the  triumph 
of  social  justice,  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
people,  emancipation  and  flourishing  of  human 
individuality,  creation  of  powerful,  up-to-date 
production  forces,  capable  of  ensuring  full  sa¬ 
tisfaction  of  all  human  requirements.  If  so,  the 
Communists  are  bound  to  avoid  everything  that 
may  divert  them  from  their  struggle  for  the 
achievement  of  the  proclaimed  goal,  that  may 
entail  an  unnecessary  waste  of  material  means 
and  resources. 

We  are  asked:  Do  Soviet  Communists  regard 
international  tension  as  a  suitable  climate  for 
the  successful  building  of  a  new  society?  Of 
course  not!  International  tension  is  always  link¬ 
ed  with  the  arms  race,  with  inflated  military 
budgets.  Marx  wrote  in  his  time  that  war  “in 
the  economic  sense  is  the  same  as  a  nation 
throwing  overboard  part  of  its  capital.”  But  in 
the  days  when  Marx  wrote  this,  even  shooting 
wars  did  not  consume  such  tremendous  mate¬ 
rial  resources  as  are  now  cast  by  all  countries 
into  the  fathomless  pit  of  military  expenditures. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  countries  engrossed 
in  socialist  and  communist  construction,  coun¬ 
tries  which  have  set  before  themselves  lofty 
goals,  are  by  their  very  nature  bound  to  strive 
for  a  lasting  detente,  for  the  ending  of  the  cold 
war,  for  the  normalization  of  international  rela¬ 
tions. 

This  is  even  more  true  of  local  or  world 
wars.  War  is  always  linked  with  human  losses, 
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it  always  devours  tremendous  resources,  leads 
to  vast  devastation  and  worsens  living  condi¬ 
tions,  involving  colossal  unproductive  expendi¬ 
tures  of  social  wealth.  Modern  war,  employing 
the  latest  means  of  annihilation  and  destruc¬ 
tion,  threatens  to  surpass  everything  yet  known 
to  mankind  in  suffering,  death  and  destruction. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  material  side  of  the 
matter  that  counts.  Socialism  and  aggression  are 
incompatible  in  general.  Communists  are  striv¬ 
ing  for  fraternity  and  friendship  among  peoples, 
for  a  lasting  peace  on  earth.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  ruled  by  representatives  of  the  working  clas¬ 
ses,  which  bear  the  brunt  in  all  wars.  How  can 
they  want  a  new  war?  Communism  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  humane  teaching,  which  stemmed  from 
compassion  for  the  lot  of  the  working  people, 
from  a  profound  understanding  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  life,  from  the  desfre  to  provide  a  decent 
life  for  every  man  and  woman.  This  is  why 
genuine  Marxist-Leninists  are  doing  all  they  can 
to  avoid  war.  They  do  not  tire  of  repeating 
that  wars  between  states  are  not  needed  for  the 
victory  of  communism.  Inasmuch  as  commu¬ 
nist  civilization  must  serve  the  good  of  the 
people,  must  be  the  summit  of  progress,  it  can¬ 
not  be  built  on  the  ashes  of  battlefields,  on  the 
ruins  of  civilization. 

This  is  not  pacifism  or  fear  of  war.  The 
Communists  have  shown  more  than  once  their 
intrepidness  in  the  struggle  for  their  ideas.  But 
the  very  character  of  the  goals  they  have  set 
before  themselves  makes  true  Communists  de¬ 
dicated  champions  of  normalizing  international 
relations,  eliminating  tension,  ending  the  cold 
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war,  makes  them  advocates  of  general  and  com¬ 
plete  disarmament. 

So  we  see  that  peace  is  the  most  desirable 
international  condition  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  current  and  long-range  goals  of  communism. 
It  can  be  said  that  a  lasting  peace  is  the  main 
condition  for  building  communism. 


ANY  WAR  IS  A  MISFORTUNE.  WHY 
DOES  MARXIST  DOCTRINE 
DISTINGUISH  BETWEEN  JUST 
AND  UNJUST  WARS? 


Of  course,  there  arises  the  question  of  what 
determines  this  classification.  But  before  touch¬ 
ing  upon  that  we  may  permit  ourselves  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  comprehend 
political  processes  if  they  are  approached  with 
hazy  notions  about  “fortune”  and  “misfortune.” 

This  applies  not  only  to  politics.  The  whole 
world  was  staggered  by  the  tragedy  of  the  three 
American  cosmonauts  who  were  burned  in  a 
spacecraft,  and  the  death  of  Vladimir  Komarov. 
These  events  were  undoubtedly  misfortunes. 
There  is  also  no  doubt  that  even  if  all  possible 
precautionary  measures  are  taken  space  explo¬ 
ration  will  take  its  toll.  People  (including  those 
who  venture  into  outer  space  and  those  who 
send  them)  are  perfectly  aware  of  it,  but  they 
will  never  stop  half-way. 

This  analogy,  just  as  any  other  analogy,  is 
very  conditional  and  approximate.  However  it 
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permits  us  to  single  out  an  important  idea:  the 
system  of  values  has  a  hierarchical  structure. 
In  this  hierarchy  of  values  the  good  of  man¬ 
kind  stands  higher  than  that  of  a  single  person. 
And  though  there  are  moralists  who  would  con¬ 
sider  such  a  situation  immoral,  not  only  does 
it  actually  exist  but  it  also  determines  the 
choice,  sometimes  difficult  and  painful,  which 
people  often  have  to  make. 

And  now  let  us  revert  to  our  subject.  While 
it  is  true  that  any  war  is  a  misfortune  con¬ 
nected  with  the  death  of  people  and  destruction 
of  material  values,  it  is  equally  true  that  circum¬ 
stances  arise,  and  not  so  seldom,  when  war  is 
the  means  of  preventing  a  still  graver  misfor¬ 
tune.  Relativity  is  not  only  a  concept  of  physics, 
it  also  applies  to  society  where,  though  it 
sounds  paradoxical,  peace  is  not  always  a  be¬ 
nefit  and  war  is  not  always  an  evil. 

The  American  revolutionary  Thomas  Paine 
who  supported  George  Washington’s  sword 
with  his  pen  wrote  that  the  people  had  the  right 
to  take  up  arms.  Their  rights  were  necessity, 
just  defence  their  miseries,  the  miseries  of 
their  children,  the  crimes  committed  against 
them.  He  called  upon  the  people  to  remember 
that  at  that  moment  all  the  coming  generations 
of  the  whole  world  were  looking  to  them  be¬ 
cause  they  were  demanding  freedom. 

Paine,  of  course,  was  neither  a  Marxist  nor 
a  Communist. 

He  considered  that  freedom  was  worth  de¬ 
fending  with  arms.  The  doctrine  about  just  and 
unjust  wars  proceeds  from  acknowledgment  of 
this  fact.  A  just  war  is  a  war  against  social  or 
national  oppression,  a  war  for  a  just  and  righ- 
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teous  cause.  In  such  a  war,  just  as  in  any  other 
war,  people  are  killed.  As  any  other  war,  it 
brings  tears,  grief  and  suffering.  Ought,  then, 
Washington’s  armies  to  have  laid  down  arms? 
And  was  it  meaningless  that  millions  of  people 
who  fought  against  fascism  sacrificed  their 
lives?  Everybody  who  asks  himself  these  ques¬ 
tions,  who  meditates  upon  the  lessons  of  history 
is  bound  to  conclude  that  it  is  just  to  take  up 
arms  in  order  to  crush  injustice. 

But  here  we  are  again  confronted  with  the 
relativity  of  human  ideas.  In  every  war,  there 
are  at  least  two  belligerent  sides.  And  what  one 
side  considers  just  seems  a  crying  injustice  to 
the  other  side.  All  depends  on  the  point  of  view. 
What,  then,  is  the  answer?  Is  it  to  claim  that 
any  war  is  a  misfortune,  thus  avoiding  the  need 
to  analyse  the  causes  of  a  particular  war,  its 
aims  and  character?  Marxists  cannot  agree  with 
such  an  approach  to  this  question.  The  solution 
lies  in  recognizing  that  not  all  points  of  view 
are  equally  right.  Adolf  Hitler  considered  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  turn  the  whole  of  Europe  into  an 
enormous  concentration  camp.  However,  our 
readers  are  unlikely  to  agree  with  such  “jus¬ 
tice.”  Undoubtedly  they  will  consider  the  acts 
of  Hitler  and  the  Hitlerites  inhuman.  And  this 
brings  us  very  close  to  the  Marxist  doctrine: 
fascist  Germany  waged  an  unjust  war  whereas 
the  war  against  fascist  Germany  was  just. 

In  conclusion  let  us  pass  from  the  language 
of  analogies  and  historical  parallels  to  the  more 
precise  language  of  sociology.  Every  war  is  a 
concrete  socio-political  phenomenon.  Its  charac¬ 
ter  (just  or  unjust)  is  determined  by  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  aims  and  tasks  which  the  belligerent 
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sides  set  themselves.  A  people  that  fights  with 
arms  for  its  freedom  and  independence,  for  the 
right  to  be  the  arbiter  of  its  own  destiny,  to  be 
master  in  its  own  house  wages  a  just  war,  a 
war  of  liberation.  Those,  however,  who  take  up 
arms  to  hinder  the  march  of  social  progress,  to 
suppress  the  striving  of  nations  for  freedom  and 
independence  wage  an  unjust  war. 


DOES  THE  BUILDING  OF  COMMUNISM 
IN  THE  USSR  SIGNIFY  AN  ATTEMPT 
TO  “BURY  THE  WEST?” 

First  of  all  it  should  be  stressed  that  the 
building  of  communism  in  the  USSR  is  the  in¬ 
ternal  affair  of  the  Soviet  people. 

In  building  communism  the  Soviet  people 
are  not  trying  to  spite  somebody  abroad  or  to 
“irritate”  the  West  or  the  East.  We  want  a 
communist  society,  because,  in  our  opinion,  it 
embodies  the  loftiest  human  ideals.  Linked  with 
it  is  our  conception  of  justice,  reason,  and  ex- 
j  pediency. 

Needless  to  say,  in  building  communism,  in 

!  creating  its  powerful  and  up-to-date  material 
and  technical  foundation,  the  Soviet  people  are 
displaying  concern  for  themselves,  for  their 
children  and  grandchildren.  They  care  least  of 
|  all  to  “bury”  anybody  in  other  parts  of  the 
I  world. 

What  is  the  reason  for  the  stubborn  talk 
about  attempts  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  “bury 
the  West?”  They  are  due,  primarily,  to  old, 
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long  since  refuted  delusions  about  the  “aggres¬ 
siveness”  of  communism.  The  Soviet  Union,  the 
first  socialist  state  in  the  world,  was  born  in  the 
crucible  of  the  greatest  of  revolutions  which 
caused  the  propertied  classes  in  all  countries  to 
tremble  in  fear.  But  what  revolution,  worthy 
of  the  name,  did  not  scare  the  supporters  of 
the  old  system?  Didn’t  the  American  bourgeois 
revolution  of  the  18th  century,  for  instance, 
seem  to  be  a  diabolic  obsession  to  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  aristocratic  classes  of  Europe,  es¬ 
pecially  Britain? 

Later  on,  as  the  Soviet  state  grew  stronger, 
accusations  of  Soviet  aggressiveness,  the  com¬ 
munist  desire  to  dominate  the  world,  became 
part  and  parcel  of  all  anti-Soviet  propaganda. 

In  the  meantime,  it  remains  a  historical  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  never  tried  to  “bury 
the  West”,  though  the  latter,  as  is  generally 
known,  has  endeavored  to  bury  the  USSR  more 
than  once.  It  began  with  the  “fourteen  powers 
campaign,”  the  intervention  of  several  Western 
powers  against  the  young  Soviet  Russia  in  1919 
(Churchill  called  it  an  attempt  to  “smother 
Bolshevism  in  its  cradle”).  Hitler  came  out  as 
the  grave-digger  of  communism  in  1941.  It  is 
another  matter  that  the  ambitious  idea  to  bury 
communism  boomeranged  at  Hitler  and  those 
who  believed  his  anti-communist  ravings.  The 
Soviet  Union,  as  you  see,  has  continued  to  exist 
and  make  giant  strides  toward  communism 
since  the  war. 

The  building  of  communism  in  the  USSR  is 
not  fraught  with  military  menace  to  either  the 
West  or  the  East.  Communism  makes  peace 
and  friendship  the  basis  of  international  rela- 
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tions.  .  .As  distinct  from  the  old  society  with 
its  economic  poverty  and  insane  policy,”  Karl 
Marx  wrote  about  communism,  “a  new  society 
is  coming  into  being,  whose  international  prin¬ 
ciple  will  be  peace,  because  each  people  will 
have  the  same  sovereign — labor!” 

Developing  the  ideas  of  Marxism,  Lenin, 
founder  of  the  first  state  that  inscribed  on  its 
banners  the  slogans  of  communism,  advanced 
and  asserted  the  ideas  of  peaceful  coexistence 
of  states  with  different  social  systems.  The 
Communists  have  thereby  proved  by  deeds  that 
they  do  not  wish  to  “bury  the  West”  by  milit¬ 
ary  means. 

The  proclamation  of  peaceful  coexistence 
was  a  sort  of  challenge  for  peaceful  competition 
between  the  two  systems — socialist  and  capi¬ 
talist.  The  Soviet  state  contributes  to  spreading 
the  ideas  of  communism  by  the  successful  solu¬ 
tion  of  economic  and  national  tasks,  by  creat¬ 
ing  better  living  conditions  for  the  broad  popu¬ 
lar  masses  and  not  by  war  and  violence.  Lenin 
pointed  out  that  “.  .  .we  exert  our  main  influen¬ 
ce  on  the  international  revolution  through  our 
economic  policy.  .  .  The  struggle  has  been  shif¬ 
ted  to  this  sphere  on  a  world  wide  scale.  If  we 
solve  this  problem,  we  shall  win  on  an  inter¬ 
national  scale  once  and  for  all.” 

Now  the  reader  can  judge  for  himself  what 
the  allegations  about  the  Soviet  Union’s  inten¬ 
tions  to  “bury  the  West”  are  worth. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  many  of  those  who 
refer  to  this  formula  hold  the  “West”  to  mean 
capitalism  as  an  economic  and  social  system. 
By  claiming  that  the  Soviet  Union  wishes  to 
“bury  the  West,”  they  actually  want  to  say  that 
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socialism  is  bent  on  achieving  a  victory  over 
capitalism. 

Well,  here  we  can  give  a  positive  answer: 
Yes,  Communists  believe  in  socialism’s  suprem¬ 
acy  over  capitalism.  Yes,  we  proceed  from  the 
belief  that  in  the  final  count  communist  rela¬ 
tionships,  being  fairer  and  more  capable  of  ful¬ 
ly  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  people,  will 
prevail  over  capitalist  relations.  But  we  are 
categorically  against  the  “export  of  revolution,” 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  equally  against  the 
“export  of  counter-revolution.” 

You  must  agree  that  military  intervention  is 
not  a  revolution.  In  keeping  with  the  actual 
state  of  affairs,  Marxism-Leninism  teaches  that 
a  socialist  revolution  is  the  apogee,  the  culmi¬ 
nation  point  of  class  struggle.  Some  classes,  ex¬ 
pressing  the  historical  tendency  of  development, 
fight  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  progressive 
order,  while  others,  representing  the  bygone 
days  of  history,  uphold  the  old,  reactionary 
systems.  There  is  always  a  class  struggle  going 
on  in  a  society  which  is  divided  into  classes 
with  opposing  interests  (strikes,  demonstrations, 
meetings,  etc.).  At  a  definite  stage  the  progres¬ 
sive  classes  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
in  the  interests  of  the  majority  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  to  establish  a  new  social  system.  This  is 
when  class  struggle  comes  to  a  head  and  a  so¬ 
cial  revolution  breaks  out.  The  replacement  of 
the  capitalist  system  by  socialism  is  also  pos¬ 
sible  and  legitimate  only  when  the  people  of 
a  country  want  socialism,  and  actually  carry 
out  the  social  changes  suiting  them. 

This  is  why  the  word  “bury”  can  be  used 
in  this  case  only  in  the  sense  it  assumes  when 
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we  say  that  feudalism  has  “buried”  the  slave¬ 
owning  system,  and  capitalism  has  in  its  time 
"buried”  the  feudal  system,  i.  e.  has  replaced  it 
at  the  will  of  the  working  people  themselves. 


IS  TRANSITION  TO  A  NEW  SOCIETY 
NECESSARILY  LINKED  WITH 
BLOODSHED? 


The  new  is  always  born  in  agony.  We  could 
cite  thousands  of  facts  when  sensible  changes 
in  social  life,  supported  by  the  majority  of  the 
people,  could  not  be  carried  out  without  an 
armed  struggle.  And  this  has  always  happened 
and  happens  only  because  there  are  influential 
groups  of  people,  a  social  stratum  or  class,  who 
do  not  want  these  changes  and  resist  them  with 
all  the  means  at  their  disposal. 

Let  us  take  the  following  example. 

The  population  of  the  British  colonial  ter¬ 
ritories  in  North  America  began  demanding 
independence  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury.  Was  this  a  sensible  and  just  demand? 
Without  doubt!  But  the  British,  the  aristocrats 
and  merchants  who  derived  huge  profits  from 
the  overseas  territories,  did  not  wish  to  give 
up  their  privileges  voluntarily  and  resorted  to 
suppression  and  terror.  The  people  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  up  arms  in  order  to  win  their 
freedom  and  independence.  And  their  righteous 
cause  triumphed. 

A  good  many  cock-and-bull  stories  about  the 
“atrocities”  of  the  1917  Revolution  in  Russia 
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were  circulated  in  the  West.  People  of  the  older 
generation  still  remember  cartoons  of  the  “ter¬ 
rible  Bolsheviks”  in  fur  hats,  with  a  knife  in 
their  teeth  and  a  bomb  in  each  hand.  .  .  Alas, 
in  our  days,  too,  there  are  enough  attempts  to 
picture  the  advocates  of  scientific  communism 
as  bloodthirsty  people,  who  worship  terror  and 
do  not  care  a  hoot  for  human  lives. 

The  democratic  revolutionary  movement  was 
subjected  to  ruthless  persecution  in  tsarist  Rus¬ 
sia.  The  struggle  of  the  workers  and  peasants 
for  the  most  elementary  economic  demands  was 
cruelly  suppressed.  Everybody  who  is  even 
slightly  familiar  with  the  history  of  those  days 
cannot  fail  to  recall  such  facts  as  the  brutal 
massacre  on  January  9,  1905,  of  a  peaceful 
demonstration  of  workers,  who  proceeded  with 
a  priest  at  their  head  and  carried  icons  to  the 
royal  palace  in  Petersburg  to  “implore  the 
grace  of  the  tsar.”  Or  take,  for  instance,  the 
1912  massacre  of  workers  at  the  Siberian  gold 
fields.  But  very  few  people  know  that  it  was 
no  other  but  Lenin,  the  leader  of  the  “terrible 
Bolsheviks,”  who  called  in  April  1917  for  the 
peaceful  development  of  the  revolution. 

In  the  conditions  of  unprecedented  social 
upsurge  which  then  prevailed  in  the  country, 
the  Bolsheviks  hoped  that  the  broad  unity  of 
the  left-wing  forces,  backed  as  they  were  by 
the  people  (including  the  Social-Democratic 
and  Socialist-Revolutionary  Parties),  would  be 
able  to  isolate  the  counter-revolutionaries  and 
achieve  power  by  peaceful  means.  However,  the 
reformist  parties  did  not  support  Lenin’s  initia¬ 
tive.  Plucking  up  courage,  the  counter-revolu¬ 
tionaries  launched  an  offensive:  the  cossacks 
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and  gendarmes  of  the  Provisional  Government 
massacred  a  demonstration  of  unarmed  work¬ 
ers  in  cold  blood  in  July  1917.  The  chance  for 
a  peaceful  revolution  was  lost.  The  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  working  people  had  no  choice  but 
to  answer  this  force  with  force.  In  October  1917 
the  armed  workers  and  peasants  seized  power 
in  order  to  start  building  a  new  life. 

However,  the  young  Soviet  Republic  was 
unable  to  go  over  to  peaceful  construction  right 
away.  It  was  confronted  with  the  sabotage  of 
reactionary  officials,  plots,  conspiracies,  subver¬ 
sion  and  terror  on  the  part  of  the  tsarist  of¬ 
ficers’  corps,  assassinations  of  outstanding  revo¬ 
lutionary  leaders.  The  internal  counter-revolu¬ 
tion  received  broad  and  very  generous  support 
from  the  Western  powers.  The  workers  and 
peasants  of  Russia  were  compelled  to  rise  in 
arms  to  defend  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  the  newly  born  socialist  state.  It  took  more 
than  three  years  to  repulse  the  foreign  invaders 
and  fight  the  civil  war  in  terribly  difficult  con¬ 
ditions  of  hunger  and  devastation.  But  the 
righteous  cause  triumphed  in  spite  of  every¬ 
thing. 

Since  we  are  considering  the  attitude  of 
Communists  to  violence,  it  is  pertinent,  in  our 
opinion,  to  make  clear  one  more  rather  impor¬ 
tant  aspect  of  this  problem.  It  is  often  forgot¬ 
ten  that  true  Marxists  have  condemned  indivi¬ 
dual  terror  at  all  stages  of  history.  Karl  Marx 
waged  a  vigorous  ideological  struggle  against 
the  anarchists  led  by  Bakunin.  Lenin  came  out 
most  resolutely  against  the  anarchists  and  so¬ 
cialist-revolutionaries,  who  regarded  assassina¬ 
tions  and  bombings  as  a  revolutionary  panacea. 
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We  may  be  asked:  And  how  does  all  this  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  terror  of  the  Stalin  personality 
cult  period?  But  the  point  is  that  both  the  per¬ 
sonality  cult  and  the  crimes  and  unlawfulness 
it  engendered  are  departures  from  Marxism! 

Marx  and  then  Lenin  envisaged  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  peaceful  transfer  of  power  to  the 
working  people.  They  predicted  the  possibility 
of  a  situation  when  it  would  suit  the  owners  of 
the  means  of  production  to  have  their  property 
bought  by  the  socialist  state,  and  the  support¬ 
ers  of  socialism  to  pay  reasonable  compensation 
for  it.  Very  few  people  know,  for  instance,  that 
a  number  of  prominent  capitalists  (Bromley  and 
others)  voluntarily  transferred  their  enterprises 
to  the  people  during  the  October  Socialist  Re¬ 
volution  in  Russia,  while  Soviet  power  allowed 
them  to  keep  their  private  homes,  etc.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  this  sensible  trend  was  ruled  out  by 
the  onslaught  of  the  counter-revolutionary  for¬ 
ces,  confident  they  would  be  able  to  make  short 
shrift  of  the  socialist  revolution. 

A  historical  situation  has  developed  nowa¬ 
days  when  the  possibilities  of  peaceful  achieve¬ 
ment  of  power  by  champions  of  the  socialist 
road  of  development  have  grown  immensely. 
A  peaceful  socialist  revolution,  without  civil 
war,  is  perfectly  feasible  on  the  basis  of  a  broad 
movement  of  the  popular  masses,  given  the  unity 
of  all  the  democratic  and  progressive  forces  and 
the  political  isolation  of  the  reactionary  quarters. 

The  transition  to  socialism  may  only  be 
achieved  if  the  people  want  it.  The  “export  of 
counter-revolution”  is  also  more  difficult  today 
than  ever  before.  The  countries  of  socialism  are 
able  to  prevent  the  interference  of  the  forces  of 


international  reaction,  should  they  attempt  in¬ 
tervention  against  a  people  who  has  resolutely 
embarked  upon  the  road  of  socialism. 

These  truths  are  now  advocated  by  all  true 
Marxists  everywhere.  They  are  recorded  in  the 
decisions  of  the  20th  Congress  of  the  CPSU 
(1956),  in  the  Program  of  the  CPSU,  endor¬ 
sed  at  the  22nd  Party  Congress  (1961),  and  in 
the  materials  of  the  23rd  Congress  of  the  CPSU. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  in  every  country  the 
expediency  of  this  or  that  method  of  going  over 
to  socialism  depends  on  the  actual  situation,  on 
the  correlation  of  internal  forces.  It  is  wrong,  of 
course,  to  overlook  the  possibility  that,  contrary 
to  the  expressed  will  of  the  majority  of  the  po¬ 
pulation,  the  ruling  class  may  resort  to  force  and 
press  the  supporters  of  socialism  to  battle.  But 
be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  a  definite  fact  that  if  it 
were  solely  up  to  the  Marxists,  revolution  would 
be  attained  by  peaceful  means  only. 


CAN  THERE  BE  A  NATIONAL  FORM 
OF  COMMUNISM? 


True  followers  of  Marxist-Leninist  teachings 
throughout  the  world  share  the  same  views  on 
the  course  of  social  development  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  social  progress. 

Having  attempted  to  outline  what  commun¬ 
ism  means  in  some  detail,  we  shall  briefly  sum¬ 
marize:  a  classless  society  and  full  social  equal¬ 
ity,  single  public  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production,  abundance  of  material  wealth  and 
its  free  distribution  in  keeping  with  the  prin- 
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ciple  “from  each  according  to  his  ability,  to 
each  according  to  his  needs,”  self-administra¬ 
tion  of  free  and  conscientious  working  people. 
All  these  features  are  interconnected  and  the 
absence  of  any  one  of  them  means  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  not  with  communism,  but  with  some  sort 
of  an  intermediate,  less  developed  structure  or 
even  a  fraud.  For  instance,  it  cannot  be  a  com¬ 
munist  society  if  it  does  not  guarantee  full 
social  equality  for  all  members  of  society.  It 
cannot  be  a  communist  society  if,  let  us  say, 
social  equality  is  not  based  on  an  abundance 
of  material  and  spiritual  values,  but  on  what 
could  be  called  equal  poverty. 

This  means  that  communism,  no  matter  in 
what  country  it  is  built,  must  accord  with  a 
sum  total  of  requisites,  evolved  by  Marxist  so¬ 
cial  science.  In  this  sense  we  can  say  that  there 
is  no  special  national  form  of  communism. 

But  this  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  a 
communist  society  will  not  bear  the  imprint  of 
the  national  environment  in  which  it  originates. 
After  all,  communism  is  not  built  on  a  barren 
spot  by  incorporeal  spirits.  A  new  society  as¬ 
similates  all  the  finest  achievements  of  human 
culture  in  general.  And  it  assimilates  the  best 
in  national  culture,  the  finest  traits  of  national 
character.  Linguistic  distinctions,  diversity  of 
tastes,  customs,  and  traditions  will  persist  for 
a  very  long  time  yet.  Communism  is  by  no 
means  a  featureless,  indefinite  society,  resem¬ 
bling  a  barrack,  as  pictured  by  the  enemies  of 
social  progress. 

The  concrete  ways  along  which  different 
peoples  will  advance  to  communism  are  and 
will  be  even  more  varied.  Every  nation,  every 
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country  has  to  start  this  advance  in  its  own 
unique  conditions,  from  a  definite  historically 
achieved  level  of  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ment.  In  some  countries  this  level  may  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  high,  while  in  others  extremely  low. 
This  determines  how  hard  and  long  the  advan¬ 
ce  to  communism  will  be.  Compare,  for  instan¬ 
ce,  the  initial  requisites  for  building  socialism 
in  Czechoslovakia,  already  an  advanced  indus¬ 
trial  state  of  Europe,  and  in  the  Mongolian 
People’s  Republic,  which  went  over  to  socialism 
straight  from  a  feudal  past. 

Other  distinctions  of  the  national  road  to 
communism  may  depend  on  such  factors  as 
the  force  of  democratic  traditions,  development 
of  culture,  availability  of  experienced  leaders, 
level  of  political  awareness  of  the  masses,  etc. 
Although  the  building  of  socialism  and  commu¬ 
nism  obeys  certain  laws,  common  to  different 
countries,  it  inevitably  involves  a  multitude  of 
diverse  concrete  forms  and  methods  of  con¬ 
struction,  to  which  each  nation  makes  its  own 
unique  contribution. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  incorrect  to  think 
that  every  country  which  embarks  upon  the 
road  of  building  a  socialist  society  is  bound 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  countries  of  developed 
capitalism  will  not  be  faced  with  such  a  task, 
for  example,  as  industrialization,  which  cost 
the  Soviet  people  so  much  and  involved  so 
many  sacrifices. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  a  big 
community  of  socialist  states,  which  possess  a 
mighty  industrial  potential,  facilitates  the  tran¬ 
sition  to  socialism  of  the  young  states  of  Asia 
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and  Africa,  which  are  also  advancing  toward  it 
by  their  own,  special  ways.  As  distinct  from 
the  first  country  of  socialism,  they  will  not 
have  to  begin  in  conditions  of  a  hostile  encir¬ 
clement,  and,  although  they  are  still  subjected 
to  the  pressure  of  the  forces  of  international 
colonialism,  they  are  able  to  rely  on  the  un¬ 
selfish  assistance  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
other  socialist  states. 

One  thing  is  absolutely  clear:  no  claim  that 
any  “national  form”  of  socialism  (or  commun¬ 
ism)  is  the  only  right  one,  no  attempt  to  foist 
concrete  ways,  forms  or  methods  of  socialist 
construction  of  any  country  on  other  states  has 
anything  in  common  with  genuine  Marxism. 

Many  great  discoveries  and  teachings  were 
distorted  by  ill-willed  or  erring  interpreters. 
Marxism-Leninism  has  not  avoided  this  fate, 
unfortunately.  This  is  why  true  Marxism  must 
be  drawn  not  from  the  turbid  streamlets  of 
“nationalistic”  dogmatism  and  narrow-minded¬ 
ness,  but  from  the  pure  wellspring  of  genuine 
science,  from  the  mainstream  of  international 
experience  of  peoples,  building  a  new  society 
successfully  and  confidently. 

WILL  THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY 
REMAIN? 

Let  us  recall  what  the  world  was  like  in  the 
middle  of  the  past  century,  when  the  founders 
of  scientific  communism  Marx  and  Engels  wrote 
their  famous  “Manifesto.”  It  was  a  bundle  of 
stark  contradictions,  crying  contrasts,  and  con¬ 
tinuous  catastrophes.  This  was  a  world  where 
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everything  was  bought  and  sold  for  money, 
while  a  human  being,  the  working  man,  was 
turned  into  a  hired  slave,  into  an  adjunct  of 
the  machine.  It  was  a  world  where  a  few,  so- 
called  civilized  nations  enslaved  and  robbed 
whole  continents. 

Such  a  world  could  not  exist  for  long.  It 
needed  a  change.  And  this  need  was  felt  by 
many. 

Communists  didn't  linger  in  the  clouds  of 
purely  moral  protest  but  came  down  to  the 
earth  of  economic  and  political  relationships. 
They  did  not  engage  in  daydreaming.  They  did 
not  invent  anything.  They  simply  studied  the 
past,  investigated  the  present,  sought  and  found 
a  footing  to  reshape  the  world. 

The  social  and  philosophical  teachings  of 
Marxism  are  based  on  a  wealth  of  facts,  on  a 
scientific  analysis  of  social  development.  Herein, 
and  nowhere  else,  lies  the  secret  of  the  success 
of  Communists.  It  lies  in  the  strictly  scientific 
nature  of  their  program  of  action.  Marx  was 
not  only  a  passionate  revolutionary,  but  also 
a  level-headed  analyst.  This  is  why  for  Marxists 
the  objective  laws  of  the  development  of  human 
society,  which  Marx  had  discovered  and  formula¬ 
ted,  are  like  a  beacon  showing  the  way  to  real¬ 
ize  the  aspirations  of  all  working  people. 

The  Communist  Party  was  the  political 
headquarters,  the  vanguard,  which  provided  the 
working  people  with  a  clear-cut  program  of 
struggle,  channelled  this  struggle  into  the  cor¬ 
rect  path:  against  the  exploitation  of  man  by 
man,  of  one  class  by  another,  of  one  nation  by 
another. 

The  time  has  long  since  passed  when  Corn- 
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munists  were  only  the  opposition.  Today,  they 
are  at  the  helm  in  fifteen  countries  with  a 
population  of  more  than  one  thousand  million 
people.  This,  naturally  enough,  has  changed  the 
character  of  their  activity.  Destruction  of  the 
old  world  is  the  first  and  not  the  most  difficult 
step.  It  provides  the  social  conditions  for  the 
main  effort — to  build  a  new,  fairer  and  pros¬ 
pering  society. 

The  Communist  Parties  direct  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  society  not  because  of  special 
material  privileges,  but  because  they  consist  of 
the  most  politically  aware  representatives  of 
the  people,  people  who  are  equipped  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  social  development, 
firm  in  their  ideological  convictions,  courageous, 
able  to  look  ahead  to  the  future. 

That  in  no  way  means  the  Communist  Party 
consists  of  only  heroes  or  angels.  Even  before 
the  Revolution  of  1917,  when  the  Party  was 
driven  underground  and  every  Communist  was 
threatened  with  tsarist  jail  or  exile,  there  were 
cases  when  chance  people  joined  the  Party. 
Moreover,  now  that  the  Communist  Party  has 
become  the  ruling  party  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
place-seekers,  bureaucrats,  and  other  parasites 
sometimes  try  to  join. 

This  is  why  the  CPSU,  consisting  of  work¬ 
ing  people — workers,  peasants,  and  intellectuals 
who  come  from  the  people — makes  high 
demands  of  its  members.  A  Communist  must 
be  a  model  of  behavior  everywhere — on  the  job, 
in  public  life,  and  in  the  family.  Loyalty  to 
the  interests  of  the  people;  active,  dedicated 
participation  in  building  the  new  society;  prin¬ 
cipled  behavior  and  ability  to  uphold  his  ideas— 
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these  are  the  qualities  of  a  real  Communist. 
Criticism  of  any  member  of  the  Party  and  self- 
criticism  are  the  law  of  inner-Party  democracy. 
A  Communist  must  vigorously  refuse  to  com¬ 
promise  with  shortcomings,  all  manifestations 
of  egoism,  red  tape,  unwillingness  to  heed  the 
demands  and  needs  of  working  people. 

The  Communist  Party  emerged  in  the  polit¬ 
ical  arena  as  a  political  organization  of  the 
working  class,  which  leads  the  broad  masses 
of  the  people  and  society  in  their  struggle  for 
social  progress. 

The  steady  growth  of  the  social  foundation 
of  the  Communist  Party  under  socialism  inevi¬ 
tably  brings  nearer  the  historical  hour  when 
the  Party,  having  fulfilled  its  task  will  cease  to 
be  a  party  in  the  scientific  sense  of  the  word. 

The  state  will  change  into  public  self-ad¬ 
ministration.  The  law  will  be  replaced  by  moral 
standards  and  rules  of  communist  relationships. 
The  system  of  political  relationships  will  disap¬ 
pear  altogether,  and  there  will  no  longer  be  a 
need  for  the  Party.  The  party  will  become  a  non¬ 
political  public  organization. 

There  is  hardly  any  sense  in  guessing  today 
what  form  this  organization  will  assume,  what 
its  rules  and  program  will  be.  In  any  case, 
speaking  of  the  foreseeable  future,  a  developed 
communist  society  will,  apparently,  have  an  as¬ 
sociation  of  the  most  active,  most  energetic, 
resourceful  people.  Every  society  needs  a  van¬ 
guard  to  lead  it. 

But  it  will  no  longer  be  a  political  struggle, 
no  longer  a  case  of  man  versus  social  injustice, 
but  man  versus  nature.  That  will  constitute,  to 
our  mind,  the  main  contradiction  of  future 
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epochs.  It  will  never  be  resolved  to  the  end. 
Each  generation  will  tackle  it  from  different 
angles.  This  is  why  there  will  always  be  a  need 
for  pioneers  of  intellect  and  endeavor,  who  will 
take  the  torch  from  the  Communists  and  carry 
one. 

Such  are  the  dialectics  of  history:  the  Party 
of  Communists,  the  party  of  the  future,  is  figh¬ 
ting  for  the  future  without  any  party. 


WHAT  WILL  HAPPEN  AFTER  THE 
NEW  SOCIAL  SYSTEM  IS  BUILT?  DOES 
THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  THE 
PRESENT-DAY  IDEALS  MEAN  THAT 
EVERYTHING  IS  ATTAINED, 
ESPECIALLY  IN  SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT,  IN  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  DEMOCRACY 
AND  THE  INDIVIDUAL? 


Marxists  do  not  consider  a  communist  so¬ 
ciety  to  be  one  where  all  the  problems  facing 
us  now,  or  likely  to  crop  up  in  the  future  are 
solved. 

They  mean  only  the  problems  engendered 
by  definite  social  conditions — private  ownership 
of  the  means  of  production  and  such  attendant 
factors  as  social  inequality,  exploitation  of  man 
by  man,  oppression  and  injustice. 

No  matter  how  harmonious  and  free  we 
may  imagine  the  society  of  the  future,  history 
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is  bound  to  confront  it  with  new  problems  and 
questions.  And  this  is  a  guarantee  that  mankind 
will  never  lose  the  joy  of  exploring  the  un¬ 
known,  the  joy  of  creativity,  the  thrill  of 
struggle,  and  the  excitement  of  surmounting 
difficulties. 

Even  now  we  can  envisage  some  of  these 
problems.  The  tasks  of  combatting  the  elements 
will  never  disappear,  for  instance.  The  people 
of  communism  will  have  to  harness  its  forces 
even  more  than  we  have.  They  will  have  to 
seek  fantastic  potentialities,  from  the  viewpoint 
of  our  epoch,  to  meet  the  material  and  spiritual 
requirements  of  rapidly  growing  mankind.  Who 
knows,  maybe  mankind  will  be  faced  in  the 
very  distant  future  with  the  problem  of  moving 
to  other  worlds  and  planets! 

The  changing  mode  of  life,  the  growing  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  people,  their  changing  psychology 
and  morals — all  this  will  require  the  streamlin¬ 
ing  of  society  and  forms  of  its  administration. 
It  is  up  to  the  members  of  a  communist  society 
themselves  to  provide  such  conditions  which 
would  ensure  the  fullest  and  most  harmonious 
combination  of  the  personal  freedom  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  with  the  interests  of  society  as  a  whole. 
There  is  no  avoiding  these  problems.  And,  final¬ 
ly,  society  will  be  faced  with  the  tremendous 
tasks  of  developing  the  endowments  of  every 
individual,  of  securing  the  most  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  for  nurturing  his  personal  talents,  for 
the  physical  and  spiritual  perfection  of  the 
human  race. 

There  is  no  need  to  worry  about  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  communist  society.  They  will  have 
their  own  troubles,  difficulties,  joys,  and  ac- 
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complishments.  They  will  have  much  to  con 
sider  and  solve.  And  these  tasks,  most  certainly, 
will  be  as  important  and  stupendous  as  those 
tackled  by  our  contemporaries. 


IS  THE  TEACHING  OF  COMMUNISM 
IMMUTABLE?  HAS  IT  BEEN 
SUPPLEMENTED  OR  AMENDED 
AFTER  MARX,  AFTER  LENIN,  OR  AS 
A  RESULT  OF  THE  EXPERIENCE 
ACCUMULATED  IN  BUILDING  A  NEW 
SOCIETY  IN  THE  USSR? 

Just  as  with  every  science,  the  theory  of 
scientific  communism  is  constantly  developing 
and  becoming  enriched.  Marx  never  tired  of 
saying  that  his  teaching  was  by  no  means  com¬ 
plete  in  itself  and  that  it  had  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon  with  a  code  of  canonical  laws  or  untouch¬ 
able  dogmas. 

The  fundamental  laws  of  mathematics, 
recognized  in  the  19th  century,  remain  true 
to  this  day.  But  can  the  present-day  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  science  and  its  practical  applica¬ 
tion  be  compared  with  what  it  was  100  or  even 
50  years  ago?  This  analogy  should  not  be  un¬ 
derstood  literally,  of  course,  but  we  can  say 
with  confidence  that  the  teaching  of  Marx  has 
gone  through  a  no  lesser  evolution  during  the 
past  century.  But  the  basic  principles  of  scien- 
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tific  communism  have  remained  the  same  to 
this  day. 

Whole  volumes  would  be  needed  to  furnish 
a  more  or  less  complete  picture  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Marxism.  Therefore,  let  us  dwell  on 
only  a  few  examples  of  its  evolution. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  doctrine  of  socialist 
revolution.  As  distinct  from  Utopians,  who 
placed  all  their  hopes  on  enlightenment  and 
earnestly  believed  that  the  powers  that  be  would 
voluntarily  give  up  their  domination  and  wealth, 
Marx  showed  that  socialism  could  only  be 

I  achieved  by  a  social  revolution,  which  would 
transfer  the  principal  means  of  production  from 
private  ownership  into  the  hands  of  society  as 
a  whole.  And  along  with  it  political  power  must 
be  simultaneously  transferred  from  the  bour¬ 
geoisie  to  the  working  class. 

This  tenet  of  Marxism  remains  true  to  this 
day.  Moreover,  it  will  remain  so  in  the  future, 
too,  until  final  victory  of  the  new  system  is 
achieved  on  a  world-wide  scale. 

The  concrete  conditions  and  methods  of  its 
implementation  are  quite  another  matter,  how¬ 
ever.  The  founders  of  Marxism  believed  that  a 
j  socialist  revolution  could  be  victorious  simul¬ 
taneously  in  all  countries  or  in  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  industrial  ones.  This  was  perfectly  cor¬ 
rect  for  the  period  when  capitalism  was  on  the 
upgrade,  and  all  Marxists  accepted  this  thesis 
I  prior  to  World  War  I. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  however,  capi¬ 
talism  entered  the  stage  of  imperialism  when 
its  development  assumed  a  particularly  uneven 
character.  Proceeding  from  the  Marxist  theory, 
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Lenin  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  after  studying 
the  new  situation  thoroughly,  that  in  the  period 
of  imperialism  the  victory  of  a  socialist  revolu¬ 
tion  was  possible  first  in  one  country.  Lenin 
believed  that  the  working  class  of  a  country, 
where  all  conditions  for  a  revolution  were  ripe, 
could  manage  to  break  through  the  front  of  im¬ 
perialism  and  seize  power  without  waiting  for 
an  identical  situation  to  develop  in  the  other 
countries.  lie  believed  the  victory  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion  and  successful  construction  of  socialism 
in  one  country  would  be  an  example  for  the 
other  nations. 

And  this  is  exactly  what  happened  in  Russia. 

Time  and  changes  in  the  actual  historical 
situation  have  altered  substantially  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  question  of  how  and  when  a 
revolution  can  be  victorious.  Marx,  and  Lenin 
after  him,  pointed  out  that  this  victory  was  not 
necessarily  linked  with  an  armed  uprising.  It 
might  be  achieved  under  certain  circumstances 
by  peaceful  means.  The  possibility  of  such  a 
peaceful  transition  to  socialism  has  grown  im¬ 
mensely  in  our  days  when  there  is  a  whole 
system  of  socialist  states  in  the  world,  when  the 
international  liberation  movement  is  gaining 
momentum.  There  are  concrete  prospects  for 
the  peaceful  transition  to  socialism  in  several 
countries,  especially  industrially  developed  na¬ 
tions,  which  have  a  powerful  and  well  organ¬ 
ized  labor  movement. 

It  is  pertinent  here,  perhaps,  to  draw  a  his¬ 
torical  parallel.  Remember  how  capitalism  was 
established  in  the  world?  The  two  great  revo¬ 
lutions  that  triggered  this  process — the  English 
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and  the  French — were  effected  by  armed  upris¬ 
ings  and  accompanied  by  civil  wars,  because  the 
outlived  feudal  class  did  not  wish  to  relinquish 
power  voluntarily  and  give  up  its  privileges. 
Subsequently,  in  other  countries,  capitalism  was 
achieved  with  practically  no  bloodshed.  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  is  taking  place  now,  in  the 
process  of  capitalism’s  replacement  by  socialism 
and  communism. 

Another  example  of  the  evolution  of  Marx¬ 
ism  is  the  development  of  the  teaching  on  the 
socialist  state.  One  of  Marx’s  main  conclusions 
was  that  transition  from  capitalism  to  socialism 
requires  a  dictatorship  of  the  working  class, 
which  will  organize  the  popular  masses  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  society  and  suppress 
attempts  to  restore  the  old  regimes.  Marx  also 
foresaw  the  final  stage  of  this  process — the 
complete  withering  away  of  the  state  under 
communism,  its  replacement  by  public  self-ad¬ 
ministration. 

Equally  typical,  finally,  is  the  following 
example.  Marxists  believed,  even  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  that  world  wars  were  inevitable, 
that  their  causes  were  inherent  in  imperialism, 
in  the  struggle  of  monopolies  for  markets  and 
spheres  of  influence.  This  thesis  on  the  cause  of 
wars  remains  valid  to  this  day.  But  since  we 
now  have  the  world  system  of  socialism,  which 
is  growing  stronger  all  the  time,  the  correla¬ 
tion  of  forces  has  changed  in  the  world  arena, 
the  sphere  of  imperialism’s  influence  has  nar¬ 
rowed  down,  and  it  is  no  longer  able  to  com¬ 
mand  world  economy  and  world  politics  unila¬ 
terally.  In  view  of  this,  Marxists  have  arrived 
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at  the  conclusion  that  war  is  no  longer  inevita¬ 
ble,  that  in  the  present  conditions  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  prevent  a  world  war. 

We  could  trace  in  the  same  way  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  other  ideas  of  scientific  communism.  If 
we  try  to  survey  this  development,  even  super¬ 
ficially,  we  see  that  Marx  and  Engels  laid  the 
foundations  for  the  science  of  communism. 
They  discovered  the  laws  that  govern  the  origin, 
development  and  disappearance  of  the  capital¬ 
ist  system,  and  formulated  the  key  principles 
of  the  origin  and  emergence  of  the  new,  social¬ 
ist  system. 

After  Marx  and  Engels,  the  theory  of  scien¬ 
tific  communism  was  developed  in  new  histor¬ 
ical  conditions  by  Lenin.  He  elaborated  the 
theoretical  foundations  for  the  proletarian  par¬ 
ty’s  efforts  once  it  is  in  power,  directing  the 
construction  of  a  new  society.  Lenin’s  contri¬ 
bution  to  Marx’s  theory  of  scientific  communism 
has  been  so  great  that  it  is  now  called  Marxism- 
Leninism. 

And,  finally,  the  changes  that  took  place  in 
the  world  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
necessitated  the  further  development  of  Marxist 
theory,  to  which  Communists  the  world  over 
have  contributed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  development 
of  scientific  communism  will  not  end  here.  The 
science  of  communism  is  being  enriched  not 
only  by  the  social  experience  of  the  struggle 
waged  by  the  masses  for  their  interests.  Gra¬ 
dually  it  critically  interprets  and  absorbs  all 
the  valuable  ideas  evolved  by  progressive  socio¬ 
political  thought  the  world  over. 
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IF  SOCIETY  IS  CONSTANTLY 
DEVELOPING  AND  CAPITALISM 
IS  ONLY  A  TRANSIENT  STAGE,  WHY 
IS  COMMUNISM  ETERNAL? 


The  principles  of  communism  (social  owner¬ 
ship,  social  self-government,  all-round  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  personality)  can  ensure  the  unin¬ 
terrupted  social  progress  of  humanity.  Why 
does  Marxism  not  regard  these  principles  as 
transient,  historically  limited  and  temporary? 
Because  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  foreseeable  future  when  the  com¬ 
munist  social  structure  will  come  in  conflict 
with  the  requirements  of  man  and  humanity, 
when  the  principles  of  communism  will  become 
too  limited  for  the  future  development  of  so¬ 
ciety. 

However  the  immutability  of  fundamental 
principles  does  not  at  all  mean  conservation  of 
concrete  social  forms.  Communism  is  not  the 
end  but  the  beginning  of  the  real  history  of 
society.  We,  contemporaries  of  a  great  change 
of  epochs  living  in  a  period  of  transition,  find 
it  difficult  to  comprehend  or  even  to  feel  that 
the  civilization  that  has  lasted  thousands  of 
years  and  has  given  the  world  such  a  wealth  of 
spiritual  and  material  values  is  only  the  ap¬ 
proach,  the  threshold  of  the  history  to  come. 
But  what  are  a  few  thousands  years  compared 
with  millions  of  years  of  future  progress?  It 
was  not  even  the  first  page  but  only  the  first 
line  of  history  that  people  wrote  before  the  Oc¬ 
tober  Revolution  of  1917.  But  the  point,  of  cour- 
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.^wsons. 

.  «cifl.  The  preceding  his- 
iury  or  society  was  a  natural,  unrealized  pro¬ 
cess.  Every  man  knew  what  he  was  doing,  acted 
consciously,  but  society  as  a  whole  developed 
without  a  clear  aim,  it  did  not  know  what  was 
to  come,  the  laws  of  its  own  movement.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  unperceived  springs  of  social  de¬ 
velopment  acted  like  blind,  and  often  destruc¬ 
tive,  forces.  The  transition  of  humanity  to  com¬ 
munism,  to  real  history  is  the  beginning  of  con¬ 
scious,  purposeful,  planned  guidance  of  social 
processes. 

Physics  raises  the  question  of  the  inexhaus¬ 
tible  possibilities  of  the  electron.  Social  science 
has  no  less  reason  to  speak  about  the  inex¬ 
haustible  possibilities  of  human  society.  Devel¬ 
opment  cannot  stop.  Friedrich  Engels  said 
that  history  cannot  receive  its  final  completion 
in  a  perfect,  ideal  state  of  humanity;  a  perfect 
society,  a  perfect  state  can  only  exist  in  the 
imagination.  On  the  contrary,  all  forms  of  so¬ 
cial  order  which  replace  one  another  in  the 
course  of  history  are  but  transient  stages  of  the 
infinite  development  of  human  society  from 
lower  to  higher  stages.  In  this  process  of  pro¬ 
gressive  movement  there  will  remain  unchanged 
a  common  basis:  the  absence  of  exploitation  of 
man  by  man,  planned  and  conscious  organiza¬ 
tion  of  social  life.  But  the  concrete  forms  of 
social  structure  will  replace  one  another,  per¬ 
fecting  and  developing  but  never  reaching  that 
“perfect”  state  which  would  mean  the  end  of 
development. 
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